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rm Slaves? 


Former Premier of the Democratic Russian’ Government overthrown by the Bolsheviks in November, 1917 


HE August ‘issue of The American carries an 
article under the heading: “Let's Have a Show- 
4 dowr. With Russia,’ by Charles A. Eaton, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
*The responsible position occupied by the author adds 
“significance to his article. 

When I started to read it, I thought that the word 

“Russia” was used in the headline accidentally, in- 
“gtead of “Soviet Russia,” or “the USSR.” 
| But I was wrong. It was not by chance that 
“Russia” was substituted for “the USSR.” The author 
sees the source of world evil in Russia, in her “ruth- 
‘less and brutal” people, “numerous as termites.” 
° “Neither the Russians nor their tyrants understand 
“the meaning of democracy. They are Slavs, which 
| means captives or slaves.” This is how the Chairman 
| of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs deals with 
the Russians and other Slavs. 
| ~ Obviously unaware of the Slavonic root of the 
' English word “Slav,” Rep. Eaton twiddles with the 
| consonance of two English words of different origin— 

“Slav” and “slave.” He does it deliberately, in order 
_ to stigmatize the Russian people and the other Slavs 
as a race of hereditary slaves. Was the extermination 
of the German exponents of racism by “ruthless 
® and brutal” methods not futile, if it is now followed 
» by an American version of the German doctrine, 

invented long before Hitler, about the Slavs as an 
| inferior racé predestined to serve as fertilizer for the 
‘blossoming of a higher culture? 

> But declaring Slavdom “a race of slaves,” militant 
“Germanism aimed at a very definite mrak. The Slav 
-nations—the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Serbs and 
) others—barred the way to the German Drang nach 
* Osten; they presumed to occupy the Lebensraum 
Lreserved by the “German God” to the master race. 

’ OF course, Rep. Eaton is not plotting the extension 
of American living space to Slav territories, nor is 
he seeking a showdown with all of Slavdom. He 
wants a showdown with Russia alone. Why then does 
che defame the Slavs in this racist fashion? Even 
from a purely political viewpoint, this attack is hardly 
‘expedient in a country where millions of voters are 
ef Slavonic, though not Russian, descent. 


* * * 


Ber WEEN the two World Wars, the doctrine that 
j slave characteristics are innate Russian traits gained 
Seurrency. According to this theory, the Russians 
Pare outside the circle of the European Christian 
Pculture. They are Asiatics, spiritual descendants of 
» Genghis -Khan’s Mongols. This doctrine might give 
¢omplete satisfaction to Rep. Eaton, since it also 
Maintains that “neither the Russians nor their tyrants 
Understand the meaning of the word democracy.” 
PSuch is their barbaric mentality, and that is all 
there is to it. 4 
_. Why. then did the Russians wage .a hard but re- 
Hentless struggle for the idea of freedom which in- 
‘apired the rest of Europe precisely at the same time? 
"Why did the first protagonists of Russian freedom 
bin the closing years of the 18th and early in the 
%h century, like the founding fathers of American 
berty, “hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
en are created equal, that they are endowed by 
Their Creator with certain unalienable Rights; that 
ong these are Life, Liberiy and the pursuit of 
appiness”? Why was it that the Russian youth 
lof all levels plunged into a revolutionary fight for 
these self-evident truths—political freedom and social 
stice—and carried the torch of liberty from genera- 
fion to generation? What made it impossible for the 
w reactionary publications to subsist without gov- 
ument subsidies, while the entire independent press 
ded with the opposition? How did it come that 
ihe great Russian writers, flesh and blood of the 
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®@ The August issue of the American Magazine carries a very striking article by Congressman Charles 
A. Eaton, Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. This article is bluntly entitled, “Let's 
Have a Showdown With Russia!” In it, Rep. Eaton demands vigorous resistance to Soviet expansion, 
but he does not qualify his stand with the usual caveat of resistance “short of war.” He asserts that: 
“If we cannot block Russia by psychology, we must defeat her by force of arms.” Eaton demands as a 
first step in such a policy that Russia be expelled from the United Nations. 

In his discussion, Eaton does not differentiate between the Russian people and the Soviet Covern- 
ment. The Russians, he says, are a “ruthless and brutal nation” and they are “as numerous as ter- 
mites.” They cannot, by their innate nature, understand the meaning of democracy, 

From a long-range point of view, such an indictment of the Russian people is needlessly vindictive 
and politically dangerous. It crystallizes a political viewpoint, together with an extremely unscientific 
and unhumanitarian attitude, which all exponents of democracy must deplore. Alexandre Kerensky here 


presents his objections to this obnoxious viewpoint, 
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Russian people, opened to the West a new spiritual 
world, that of love, brotherhood and humanitarianism? 
What impelled the “obscure” Russian peasants to 
cast their votes for democratic parties whenever 
parliamentary elections were held in Russia? Why did 
Russia in 1917, after the overthrow of the Monarchy, 
turn into a democracy which, as Lenin admitted, was 
“the freest nation where nobody dared encroach upon 
the rights of workers and peasants’? And what 
forced Lenin to pose as a staunch democrat, while 
he was aiming at the destruction of. democracy and 
the establishment of dictatorship? 


Lenin did not dare to move toward his goal as 
openly, rapidly and cynically as did Hitler, a 
few years later, The reason was that he knew the 
Russians and their history. He knew, as Stalin knows 
now, that the will to freedom has been the life-breath 
of the Russians, and that nothing can paralyze this 
will except ruthless terrorism. 


Soviet dictatorship has persisted for thirty years 
because the people have been froced into resignation, 
though they have never reconciled themselves with 
the regime. Their morale has never been shattered. 
Rep. Eaton would not have written his harsh words 
about the Russian “termites” and the “Slav slaves” 
had he pondered the fact that almost one-tenth of 
the Russian adult population is suffering untold 
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misery in forced labor camps, while new victims 
are always on hand fo fill the place of those who die. 
It is significant indeed that as soon as victory was 
won, a sweeping purge started, and is still raging, 
in the army, administration and literature, in villages 
and plants, and that the purge engulfs primarily those 
who saw foreign countries during the war. 


- - a 


I; is amazing that Washington and London have 
failed to realize the political significance of another 
fact, of which there is no precedent in the history of 
Russia. Hundreds of thousands of young Russians, 
reared under the Soviet regime, have refused to return 
to their victorious homeland after their liberation 
from German captivity and forced labor camps. They 
extended their hands to the representatives of demo- 
cratic culture. They asked their brethren-in-spirit 
for bread—for liberation, and received instead the 
stone of the abominable Yalta agreement. This agree- 
ment is still valid, and still provokes suicide and 
murder, as has recently happened in Italy. 

The Western world is rightly indignant over the 
iron curtain hiding half of Europe. This country is 
trying to pierce the curtain by the Voice of America. 

* But for the Soviet people, isolated from the world 
for over a quarter of a century, it was pierced by 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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When Stalin Is Nice 


and Pleasant 


ROM the behavior of Soviet diplo- 
| Eas and occupation generals all 
over the world, people get the im- 
pression. that the real force directing 
end controlling their moves—Joseph 
Stalin—is a man who perforce seeks 
disagreements, never makes concessions 
to his partners and speaks only a rude 
and rough lan- 
guage in interna- 
tional affairs. This 
impression is en- 
tirely wrong. 
Stalin can also be 
charming, compli- 
ant and extremely 
amiable in political 
negotiations. 
Everything de- 
pends on who his 
partner is.... 
Abundant proof 
is contained in the secret documents 
found in Germany and recently pub- 
lished in Washington in the eight vol- 
umes of Nazi Conspiracy. (The publish- 
ing agency has made a mess of the 
valuable material; no private publisher 
would ever dare to present it to the 
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Dallin 


public in such a chaotic form.) Among 
the documents is a diary kept in the 
office of a member of Hitler’s Govern- 
ment, the well known Admiral Raeder. 
It containes revealing notices about the 
head of the Soviet Government and his 
“anti-Fascist” policies. 

On November 25, 1939, the entry is: 
“As long as Stalin is in the government, 
a positive attitude [toward Germany] 
is certain. ... Northern [Scandinavian] 
states under the pressure of Germany 
and Russia neutral. ... For the first 
time in 50 years a one-front war is 
possible.” 

On January 24, 1941 (one month after 
Hitler gave the order to prepare for war 
on Russia): “There is no danger as long 
as Stalin lives.” 


On May 6, 1941, Stalin was ap- 
pointed Premier. The German minister 
comments: “Desire [on the part of 


Stalin] to continue the present foreign 
policy, avoidance of conflict with Ger- 
many.” 

On May 10, 1941, the German naval 
attache reports from Moscow: “Stalin 
is the bearer of German-Soviet co- 
operation.” 


The actions of the Soviet Government 
eonfirm this favorable impression. On 
Octeber 10, 1939, the entry reads: “Rus- 
sia has offered a well-situated base near 
Murmansk. ... Naval supreme com- 
mander points out the value of the win- 
ning of Norwegian bases with the aid 
of Russian pressure.” - 

October 24, 1939: Russia “will not 
permit active hostile position of Turkey 
against us er passage of English or 
French warships through the Darda- 
nelles.” 

October 25, 1939, the entry is almost 
sensational: “Departure of German 
vessels from Murmansk; English and 
other ships are kept back by the Rus- 
si@s, until the German ships are safe.” 

December 12, 1939, “Return of [SS] 
‘Bremen’ from Murmansk—valuable 
Russian assistance.” 

By the end of December negotiations 
with Russia started concerning the 
Arctic route to Japan, the only way of 
direct travel (except by submarines) 
between the two Axis partners. On De- 
cember 30, 1939: “Negotiations with 
Russia for the use of the Siberian sea- 


lanes by German warships; no diffi- 
culties anticipated.” By August 12, 
1940, the diary states: “Departure 


‘Ship 45’ via Siberian sealane with Rus- 
sian assistance.” 

August 20, 1940: “Economic deliveries 
by Russia are good beyond expectations.” 

In September, 1940, Germany was no 
longer in need of a Russian naval base, 
since the ports of Norway were at her 
disposal. The German Government sent 
a note of appreciation “for valuable 
Russian assistance,” and then “Russian 
Government declares that they are grati- 
fied that they could be of use to us.” 

On June 4, 1941, eighteen days before 
the German attack: “Russian deliveries 
continue to full satisfaction.” 


June 15, 1941, a week before the war, 
while “leading [Russian] army circles — 
are against further compliance .. ,~ 

A highly interesting assumption ig | 
contained in Raeder’s memorandum of — 
January 10, 1944. He mentions the dis. 
solution of the Communist International 
and says: “Perhaps this is a hint to 
Germany that an understanding between 
Germany and Russia would have been 
possible even then [in May, 1943] after 
Stalingrad and that, after the Russian 
territories had been regained, a peaceful 
relationship would have been possible 
between the two states, who, taking the 
long view, are both threatened by the 
United States.” 


* oe * 


Tue Hitlerite Germans, however, were 
not the only nation who enjoyed this 
great friendliness of Stalin. The Japan- 
ese minister Yosuke Matsuoka could 
also boast of a reception in Moscow 
such as was seldom accorded a foreign 
diplomat. Having signed their Pact in 
April, 1941, Stalin and Matsuoka ex- 
changed pleasantries. Stalin said to the 
Japanese minister: “You are a naval 
officer, I see. America is now building 
many ships, but she has few experienced 


“seamen.” Matsuoka promised to commit 


hara-kiri if he wouldn’t carry out his 
obligations, “but if you, Mr. Stalin, don’t 
carry out your promises, I shall come 
for your head.” ; 

“The Soviet people,” replied Stalin, 
“still need my head, and the Japanese 
need yours. We cannot chop off each 
others head.” 

And then Stalin saw Matsuoka to the 
station, embraced him three times in 
good Russian fashion, and said: “We 
shall remain friends.” 

Who said Stalin cannot be friendly 
and amiable? 





——_ 
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Annals of the Innocents 


OT long ago I stumbled into an 
N ineident which carried my mind 
back many years. Strolling along 
Broadway somewhere along the upper 
Westside, I chanced upon street meet- 
ing. These open-air forums have always 
had for me an inrresistible lure. There 
is some magic in the tossing about of 
words and ideas under the open sky and 
amidst the tantalizing sounds of surging 
crowds. The whole 
thing is like a lab- 
oratory of public 
opinion with the 
roof removed and 
all its inner work- 
ing revealed. So I 
stopped to listen 
and observe. The 
meeting was being 
held by a group 
of Socialists, and 
they had a respect- 
ful and attentive audience. 
Not far away, across an intersection, 
a street salesman was doing business 
with an equally large and responsive 
audience. I don’t know precisely what 
he was selling. It may have been a can- 
@pener or a knife-sharpener or some 
sort of medicine. While I stood there 
watching curiously as strollers paused 
and went on or became sufficiently in- 
trigued to linger, I noted that the 
neighboring pitchman was closing up 
shop. Perhaps he had sold out his stock. 
Or he had madc enough money and was 
ready to call it a day. Some of his 
listeners wandered over to the Socialist 
meeting, and soon I looKed around to 
find that the salesman himself, with his 
little collapsible platform in his hand, 
was standing beside me. 
Of all the listeners, he was the most 
alert and intelligent. With a _ profes- 





sional eye he took in all of the arrange- 
ments and his criticism of the techniques 
showed real acumen. What 
him most, as he put it, was that “these 
guys don’t pay nothin’ for what they 
sell.” As he turned this thought over 
in his mind, I could see that an idea 
was being born. “This spiel aint hard 
to learn,” he confided, “in a coupla weeks 
I could take this right away 
from that guy.” 
” * * 


The Old-Time Socialist “Local” 


E people of the University of Michi- 
gan had only casual—chiefly commercial 
—relations with the town of Ann Arbor. 
In those days there was a good deal of 
the traditional feud between town and 
gown. I was told, back in the early 
days of the 19th century, that in the 
whole history of the place only one 
sturdy businessman-citizen had ever 
crossed the barriers and been received 
as an equal in academic circles. 

I soon discovered that being known as 
a Socialist involved a pass which carried 
me across the class lines of the college 
town. Suddenly I found myself in close 
contact with an eager group of towns- 
men ready to band themselves together 
into what was called a “local” of the 
Socialist Party. All that was needed 
was assurance that I would help them, 
and the thing was done. We formed the 
“local,” obtained a charter from Chicago 
and proudly affixed it to the wall of a 
meeting-place which we rented. 

The meetings which we held in our 
little room, called “the hall,” contained 
in essence the whole story of the rise 
and fall of the Socialist Party in the 
United States. We had our super-revo- 
lutionist, who was, naturally, the richest 
man in the organization. He was tall, 


crowd 


interested | 


soft-spoken, elegant—and he believed in 
every comma and exclamation point in 
Karl Marx's theology. He was, I should 
interject, clean-shaven. At the other end 
of the scale we had Comrade Hodge. 
Hodge was bearded, not precisely like 
the pard, but with a long and luxurious 
gray appendage sweeping from his chin. 
He could be depended upon to open ai- 
most any meeting with an attack upon 
Karl Marx’s beard. And then the clean- 
shaven revolutionist and the bountifully 
bearded gradualist would go to it, with 
the Marxian beard inextricably inter- 
twined with Marxian doctrines. 


The thing was funny, but, as I look 
back upon it, I can now perceive a tragic 
significance. This man Hodge was a 
plain, old-fashioned American farmer. 
In his looks, his speech, all his ways of 
thinking and acting, he symbolized our 
native life. He used to talk about co- 
operation, a thing which had been de- 
veloped on the old frontier. He insisted 
that if we continued to follow a foreign 
guide and use a vocabulary alien to our 
people, we would fail. Subsequent events 
proved that he was right. 


* * oe 


The Traveling Evangelists 


Noratne could have been more loose 
and bungling than the Socialist Party 
of the state of Michigan during those 
years. Our little group was practically 
cut off from the world. We carried on 
our campaign to save mankind in our 
way and with whatever resources hap- 
pened to offer. Among these were the 
itinerant evangelists, especially those 
who turned from patent medicine to 
what they thought was Marxism. We 
read in the Socialist papers about street 
meetings —so we naturally relied on 
them as the accepted method of spread- 
ing our ideas. For speakers we depended 
upon the four winds. 


Our Secretary was a young butcher, 
eager, handsome, full of energy. When 
he came up to the university to consult 
about our common interests, he always 
inspired me with visions of what the 
world could be. If a butcher-boy coulé 


see visions which were closed to the 
professors, well, there was hope. He 
xnd I would pass judgment on the 
would-be  street-speakers who made 
application for our support. 

I reeall one particular fellow who had 
ridden the rods into town. He told tales 
of his prowess in other places. He would 
guarantee success if we would cal] a 
street-meeting and give him the privi- 
lege of taking up a collection. The 
butcher-boy appeared in dubious mood, 


This man had Socialist pamphlets to sell + 


and he‘ seemed all right. “But,” said — 
the secretary, “I don’t know. He might 


be all right in a hall. But I am afraid 


to put him up on the street.” This 
seemed queer to me, but the perplexed 
secretary continued his explanation: 
“He looks all right in front. But on the 
street the crowd can get around behind 
a man. And his pants look kind of funny 
behind.” There was a difficulty. The 
itinerant was raring to go, but his pants 
were unreliable in the rear. The problem 
was solved by the hurried gathering of 
a purse. We raised four dollars and 
bought our orator a pair of britches, 
and, inspired by our generosity, he 


_turned in an extra brilliant performance. 


Practically every sort of quack was 


“yepresented among those who turned to 


the propagation of Socialism. Every now 
and then, even today, I get a letter 
from some good comrade out West whe 
has his ideas of social reform all inter- 
twined with some panacea for disease. 
The hydropaths, naturopaths and every 
other sort of paths, along with vege- 
tarians and raw-fooders, were sure to 
come our way. The practice of medicine 
by regular physicians was, of course, 4 
part of the wicked capitalist system: 
The way to circumvent these robbers 
was to turn for cure to this or that 
perfectly sure method which was being 
concealed from the people by the grasp- 
ing capitalists. At the top of the So- 
cialist movement we had some of the 
greatest idealists and most distinguished 
scientists of this country. At the other 
end we had a lot of panhandlers and 
fadists—the lunatic fringe. It was, all 
in all, a gay and gaudy outfit. 
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Stalin prepared to extreme concessions.” | 
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From The New Leader Washington 


Bureau. 


of Communists in government jobs 

is more than a_ serious national 
problem. Frequently it may become a 
yery personal problem. And when the 
viewpoints of men like, Congressman 
Rankin, and their definitions of what 
constitutes a Communist, are taken into 
account, the issue can become a very 
> alarming one. 

The people of Washington, therefore, 
were greatly interested this week to 
Jearn what they really think about it. 
The answers were pyovided in an im- 
pressively detailed public opinion poll 
taken by The Washington Post. 

Post pollers asked: 

“Should members of the Communist 
Party be forbidden to hold government 
jobs, or should they have the same right 
as others to hold government jobs?” 

In reply, 68 percent favored barring 
Communists; 15 percent favored admit- 
ting Communists. Nine percent were 
undecided, and eight percent said it de- 
pends on the job. 

Among those queried who either were 
government workers themselves or had 
government workers in their families, 
there was an interesting difference in 
the result: 71 percent would bar Com- 
munists, and only 12 percent would ad- 


| the nation’s capital the question 


mit them. Among those queried who 
were not government workers and had 
no connection with government in their 
families, the results were: 64 percent 
would bar Communists, and 18 percent 
would admit them. 

Post pollers also asked: 

“How dangerous do you think Com- 
munists in this country are—very dan- 
gerous, fairly dangerous, or not dan- 
gerous at all?” 

The replies were as follows: Very 
dangerous—36 ‘percent; Fairly danger- 
ous—28 percent; Not dangerous—19 per- 
cent; No opinion—17 percent. 

The chief reasons given by the 64 
percent who think Communists are dan- 
gerous were: 

They threaten democratic principles; 
advocate totalitarianism; because of 
their propaganda activities among col- 
lege students and school children; be- 
cause they are trying to overthrow the 
government; because they are danger- 
ous in time of crisis or in time of war; 
they act as spies for the Soviet Union; 
because of their fifth column activities. 

Only two percent said it was be- 
cause Communists want to de away 

with capitalism. And only nine per- 
cent said it was because they cause 

labor trouble, infiltrate unions, cause 
friction and strikes. 

Of those who saw no danger in Com- 
munists, their reasons were principally: 


Washingtonians and the Fifth 


too few Communists in this country—35 
percent; Americans won't accept Com- 
munism—33 percent. P 

Post pollers also asked: 

“Do you think that membership in the 
Communist Party should be made a 
criminal offense, or not?” 

In reply, 48 percent said it should not 
be made illegal; 31 percent said it should 
be made illegal, and 21 percent were 
undecided. 

Their reasons were highly interesting. 
Of those who opposed banning the Com- 
munist Party, 48 percent gave as their 
reason that it would be a violation of 
civil rights; 12 percent said it was okay 
to belong so long as they don’t break 
laws; 12 percent said they considered 
the Communist Party the same as any 
other political party; 10 percent said it 


was the wrong way to handle the prob- . 


Jem and that such a ban would help 
instead of hurt the Communists; and 
one percent said it would lead to perse- 
ceution of other groups. 


Of those who favored banning the 
Communist Party, 22 percent gave as 
their reason that the Communists are 
trying to overthrow the government; 
16 percent said Communist. doctrine is 
a threat to democracy; 15 percent said 
it would break up Communism in this 
country, and 14 percent said that Com- 








Cyrus Ching, new head of con- 

ciliation service under T-H Act, is 

termed “acceptable” by CIO and 
AFL leaders. 


munists are traitors and loyal to Russia, 

Special Note: The Civil Service Com- 
mission is conducting a probe of loyal- 
ties of government employees. Federal 

This is how the Civil Service Com» 
mission trips over its own feet. It asks 
federal employces to list all the organi- 
zations in which they hold or have held 
membership ... and then adds... “ex- 
cept religious or political organizations.” 




















Fishing in 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Official 
W cirses charged with the defense 

of the United States in event of 
hostilities were greatly interested in a 
story printed in Time Magazine on 
Aug. 4. This probably came as a great 
surprise to Time, for certainly there 
wag little in Tinve’s story to interest top 
levels in military circles. The most in- 
teresting part of the story is what did 
not appear in the pages of Time. 

The story concerns Alaska and the 
territorial waters and islands off its 
shore. Before the war Alaskan fisher- 
men were constantly complaining that 
Japanese fishing boats were continually 
entering Alaskan waters, ostensibly 
looking for fish. Not until the war broke 
out was it demonstrated what kind of 
fish can be caught with cameras, sound- 
ing lines and weather-reporting instru- 
ments. 

Afier the war ended and Japanese 
fishing boats were no longer a problem, 
Alasian fishermen started complaining 
that Russian fishing boats had siarted 
tc poach on Alaskan waters. It finally 
took a Presidential order to bar the 
Russians from American waters in the 
Bering Sea. 

Some time after that a new fishing 
Veniuie entered the scene. This one, 
however, was an American venture, 
telled Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc. The new 
company came in with ample capital to 
outfit some of the best and biggest fish- 
ing boats in Alaskan waters. It was 
Roied by the curious that some of the 
boats boasted even greater capacity 
than they were likely to need. 

Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc., is headed by 
Lowell Wakefield, 37, son of an Alaskan 
falmon packer. Lowell Wakefield's wife 
is Jessie London Wakefield. 

Time did not tell much more than that 
out Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc., nor about 
the Lowell Wakefields, husband ‘and 
Wie. Perhaps it didn’t know any more 
Mout them. Nevertheless Time may be 
frediied with unwittingly putting the 
oilight on something which interests 


Military and naval intelligence very 
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Troubled Watei:s 


By Jonathan Stout 


much. 

At a time when the sharpening fric- 
tion between the Soviet Union and the 
United States appears heading for a 
crisis, and after Russian fishing trawlers 
have been cleared out of Alaskan terri- 
torial waters, it becomes highly interest- 
ing that a new, well-financed fishing 
fleet should enter the pieture headed by 
a man who was a Communist Party 
candidate for State Representative in 
1934. 


In 1936 Lowell Wakefield was the 
Communist Party candidate for the 
Seattle City Council. And in the same 
year the Daily Worker announced that 
Lowell Wakefield was a member of the 
National Campaign Committee of the 
Communist Party. Wakefield apparently 
achieved this Communist eminence as a 
result of his faithful services in the 
previous year, 1935, as editor of the pro- 
Communist Voice of Action published in 
Seattle. 


Wakeficld’s record is also studded with 
such other services to the Communist 
Party as being a contributor to the re- 
stricted inner party organ Party Organ- 
jzer, and as a staff correspondent of th» 
Daily Worker in subsequent years. 


Jessie London Wakeiield was a moms 
ber of the top committee of the so-called 


- “Prisoners Relief Fund” organized by 


the International Labor Defense, th 
legal arm of the Communist Party which 
has subsequently merged into the Civil 
Rights Congress. She was active in other 


Communist fronts, 


I wonder what Lowell Wa'::4:ld is 
fishing for. 





Are Russian 


(Contitfued from Page One) 
the war. By whispering word, facts 
about life abroad are being spread 
throughout the USSR. And everybody 
also knows what the new Soviet refugees 
have to endure in the West. The Soviet 
people hear two voices from America 
and two voices from Britain. One 
reaches them over the radio, the other 
comes from DP camps. They wonder 
which of the two is genuine. This am- 
biguity must be cut short without 
further delay. 

What impells thousands of Russians 
to condemn themselves to self-exile from 
their own beloved homeland is abundant- 
ly clear: the Russian, avid for freedom, 
is anxious to rid himself of Communist 
totalitarianism at any price, except new 
humiliation. 

It is high time to realize that he who 
smarts in shackles, yet is spiritually 
unbroken and is still yearning for free- 
dom, is not a slave; slaves are those 
who are physically free, yet eager for 
spiritual fetters. The powerful Commu- 
nist aggression in the West could not 
be unleashed unless millions upon 
millions of western workers and edu- 
cated people had a rather dim idea of 
“the meaning of democracy.” The half- 
illiterate kolkhoz peasant, loathing red 
serfdom, has a clearer notion of democ- 
racy .than “Roosevelt’s heir,” Wallace, 
who.has set out to persuade the Amer- 


ican workers that the Russian Commu- 
nists have built a new never-heard-of 
land of “economic democracy.” 

I do not mean to say that no Russian 
has ever been lured by the vision of 
Communist “democracy.” Quite a few 
have succumbed to its temptation. And 
we all bear the responsibility for having 
let loose upon the world the worst enemy 
of freedom. For this guilt we are pay- 
ing dearly, and will continue to pay. 
But if of all the totalitarian ideologies, 
Communism has proved the most luring 
and dynamic in the lands of “western” 
propagandists—for this fact we, Rus- 
sians, are not guilty. 

Despite the gruesome Russian ex- 
perience, the Communist tyranny has 
been extolled in the West as the “new 
Christianity.” Almost all shades of pub- 
lic opinion, which is so powerful in 
Western Europe and America, branded 
every word of truth about the USSR as 
“reactionary” or “Nazi-Fascist” slan- 
der. And now the time of reckoning has 
come for the West, .too. 

And not only for the West. Through- 
out the world a struggle has flared up 
between two irreconcilable ways of life. 
This struggle is symbolized by two 
words—Moscow and Washington. Mos- 
cow is the symbol of world Communist 
Washington, of the 
world unity of democratic forces. 

Look at the political map of the 


aggression, and 


Slavs Bern Slaves? 


world, and you will see that two camps 
have been formed within eveiy nation, 
as in the time of civil war. Aciually, the 
whole world is in a state of overt or 
covert civil war. This makes life for 
everybody everywhere  unendurable: 
people begin to lose their patience. 

Rep. Faton’s article testiiies to the 
fact that Wachington’s palience 
ing to an end, 


is com- 


But with the international teirsion 
mounting, the danger of not discern’ng 
friend from foe becomes ever more 
acute. To bar world Communist ag- 
gression we must, first, stop this talk 
about Russian “Slay slaves,” and, sec- 
end, we must have a program based on 
reality, and not on illusion or prejudice. 

In his book The Struggle For The 
World, James Burnham points out that 
without a program sufficiently attractive 
to the popular masses in all nations, 
there is no way to combat Communist 
enticement. 

This program, say Burnham, must in 
the first place win the Sympathy of the 
Russian people “who must on all oc- 
casions be carefully distinguished from 
the Soviet regime; they are the primary 
victims of that regime, as they may 
prove to be the immediate -instrument 
of its downfall.” 

Where is this'program? Rep. Eaton 
certainly contributes nothing to it. 











ALERT? 





Dedicated 10 an eamase of all Aolalilarian enemies of democracy 





Lawson Rides Again: 





The Return of a “Dangerous Crank** 


. By Allan Dane 


ACK in the days of the de- 
B pression, Alfred William Law- 

son invented one of _ those 
schemes which would save this coun- 
try. He called his pony the “Direct 
Credits Society.” It sounded _pro- 
gressive, and Lawson soon gained a 
good deal of support in the Middle 
West in those early years of the New 
Deal when people were prone to back 
any panacea that premised wealth 
and happiness. Now Lawson’s outfit 
-——-or whatever is left of it—is stag- 
ing a comeback with the support and 
active participation of some of Ametri- 
ica’s most dangerous Fascists. 

Lawson is slowly becoming a _ con- 
venient superannuated tool of polit- 
ical reaction. He continues writing 
“profound” articles about how to 
breed a superior race and how to do 
away with that “small gang of vie- 
ious alien financiers” in this country. 
And: Lawson’s organization, “Human- 
jty Benefactor Foundation” of 600 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich., 
complete with its own publishing house 
and training school, peddles the writings 
of this 78-year old fanatic. 

An aviation enthusiast in his youth, 
Lawson at an early date started flying 
and building airplanes. In 1908, he es- 
tablished the first aircraft magazine, 
gained a good deal of publicity, and con- 
tributed widely to a number of maga- 
zines and encyclopedias. After various 
vaitime projects of flying across the 
Atlantic, Lawson in 1919 flew the first 
18-seater airliner safely from Milwau- 
h e to Washington and back. But when 
he lost his airmail contracts from the 
Government, Lawson turned to social 
problems. The depression was all he 
needed. In 1931, he set up the para- 
militarist Direct Credits Society in De- 
troit. For several years he reciuited 
thousands—he says hundreds of thou- 
sands—of followers, touring the Middle 
West, staging pageants and -speciacu- 
Juv rallies, lavishly promising a bright 
future. He divided the country into 
“Districts” and “Blocks”, and appointed 
“Major Generals” and “Brigadier Gene- 
vals” 
uniforms with distinctive emblems, the 
DCS held huge meetings, often with 
police escort, in Cleveland, Chicago, Des 
Moines, Milwaukee, Toledo, and other 
strongholds of provincialism and _ isola- 
tionism. Al Lawsen was carefully being 
groomed as “Commander in Chief.” 

Lawson’s program was primarily di- 
rected against “financialism,” Jews and 
foreigners. Time and again he swung 
ot against the “vicious bundle of aliens” 
who “swindled this country out of 
$300,000,000,000.” In his periodical, The 
Benefactor, Lawson drearily repeated 
his nostrums, such as the abolition of 
interest and nationalization of banks 
and suppression of “gold.” It appealed 
to a lot of people. Posing as a working- 
man’s movement, Humanity Benefactors 
had as its innocent motto, “Justice for 
everybody harms nobody.” Catering to 
the middle class, Lawson adopted as 
one of his hymns “Help the Merchants,” 
whose composer was promptly promoted 
to Major-General. 

At the ebb of this movement, in the 
late 1930’s the ex-flier started expound- 
ing a more ambitious system of philoso- 
phy, labeled—not so modestly—*“Law- 
sonomy.” On a platform of high moral 
virtue, prohibition, and vegetarianism, 
Lawson began preaching against “the 


promiscuously. Parading in white 


treacherous wretches who are framing 
the people of this country” and “are 
about to abolish the American form of 
government.” His most popular slogan 
became “Salute the Flag or get out!” 
Lawson was glorified by his followers 
as a martyr and genius. “Centuries 
will pass,” one admirer wrote in the 
Benefactor, “before the world will real- 
ize the depths of Alfred Lawson’s genial 
thought.” His followers chanted in uni- 
son: “Alfred Wiliam Lawson is God’s 
great eternal gift to man.” 


” *” - 


Tue second World War interrupted 
the Benefactors’ torrent of propaganda. 
All they could say was “there are two 
sets of gigantic international financiers 
at work. .. two swindling gangs strug- 
gling for supremacy.” But since the 
end of the wer, such stalwart Fascists 
as Col. Eugene N. Sanctuary and his 
Midwestern cohorts appear to have 
picked Lawsonomy as a welcome vehicle 
for the propagation of their venom. 

In the latest issue of The Benefactor, 
(which claims to be the biggest adver- 
tising medium in the country, announc- 
ing on its masthead in huge letters, 
“Circulation more than 10,000,000 
copies; allowing five readers for each 
copy averages about 50,000,000 readers 
of The BENEFACTOR”), Lawson him- 


self describes the principal features of . 


his faith, which is now being propaga- 
ted through the “Des Moines University 
of Lawsonomy.’ “Money cannot buy en- 
tree to this highly instructive education- 
al emporium,” he writes; “it requirés 
character and usefulness to become en- 
rolled.” The “university” furnishes free 
room and board to students, “who in 
turn must prove useful.” Furthermore, 
the students must be “immature and 
untainted”’—for these are “the chief 
asset for posterity which Lawsonomy 
principles aim to preserve in his most 
improved form,” Al Lawson adds with 
little regard for grammar or style. 

Condemning the ignorance of “the 
stagnant mobs’ and of “inferior humans” 
who control our education, Lawson prom- 
ises “to teach ten thousand men and 
women with advanced lessons, who will 
ultimately become the forerunners of 
this pioneer work for at least 10,000,000 
or 10,000,000,000 followers in coming 
generations.” Presenting a front of pro- 
found scientific truth, Lawson's princi- 
ples include such gems of quack phi- 
losophy as the following: 

“Because of the difference in density 
throughout space, one substance is en- 
abled to penetrate another substance, 
and this is movement. Alfred Lawson 
declares that PENETRABILITY is the basic 
law of movement. ... Eternal laws are 
supreme and everlasting. Alfred Lawson 
has shown how the ALMIGHTY causes 
perpetual movement of matter’ by 
PENETRABILITY how HE balances it by 
EQU AEVERPOISE.” 

But what about that new race Lawson 
wants to breed? He—and his backers— 
are becoming increasingly candid about 
it. In number 9 of this year’s Benefactor, 
this recipe is offered: “We must select 
the original forebearers of this coming 
species from human beings of substantial 
age and superior character and arouse 
in them a sense of duty toward Gop. The 
new race will be’ developed by following 
the lessons contained in the three vol- 
umes of LAWSONOMY. To reach a high 
grade, both parents should have been 








G. H. K. Smith, one of Lawson's buddies, admires a portrait of the late 
Louisiana kingfish—Huey Long 


born from clean, intelligent parents past 
the age of 30.” If this rule is observed 
for ten successive generations, Lawson 
promises, “a superior race,” pure of all 
alien admixtures, will rule the earth. 
And, of course, “it will require a single 
powerful mind to guide the people of the 
earth to a perfect state of harmony.” 
It is this queer mixture of phony 
philosophy, anti-Semitism, religious fa- 
naticism, puritanism, anti-financialism 
and racism that appeals to the frustrated 
reactionaries of the Middle West. But 
the Benefactor contains over twenty ad- 


vertisements from Toledo, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Des Moines. 

Oh yes, in case you are interested in 
enrolling at the Des Moines University 
of Lawsonomy, you must first be cone 
versant with sixteen volumes of Lawes 
son's collected works—which number 
over fifty and include such pearls as 
Penetrability and The Cause of Sex 
You can get those books for a mere 
$49.50 from the Detroit headquarters 
or any of its “Districts.” Perhaps you 
can qualify for the elite in Lawson's new 
world. 





Are Cemmunists Human? 
By Walter K. Lewis 


HE Communist Party’s Com- 

I missions on National Organiza- 

tion and Education are jointly 
publishing a new official monthly 
organ designed to give the latest in- 
side communiques from East 12th 
Street to the party’s nation-wide or- 
ganizers. The organ, Contact, not 
meant for publie distribution, has 
come into the possession of The New 
Leader. Sometimes boastful, scme- 
times self-analytic and _ self-critical, 
Contact reads like a combination of 
True Confessions and The New 
Masses. 

In the current, June, 1947, issue 
we learn that “When a worker knows 
that the recruiter is a really active 
Communist, he will sign an applica- 
tion more readily than if approached 
by a Comrade who hesitates to admit 
he is a Communist. Pussyfooting 
does not build the Party.” Fellow- 
travelers, are you listening? Then 
comes this startling confession: 
“Some of us have actually been sell- 
ing the workers short. We have had 
cases where some workers were not 
considered Party material because 
they went into taverns and had a 
glass of beer once in a while or 
played a game of cards. This is not 
good policy. We are dealing with 
human beings, therefore, we too must 
be human.” 

In the May, 1947, issue of Contact 


Lillian Gates, legislative representa 
tive of the CP, boasts of the role 
that the party is playing in the 
formation of so-called Tenant and 
Consumers Councils, and of the neces- 
sity of using these groups to build 
the party itself, 

Lou Diskin, Youth Director, re 
veals in a boastful manner that the 
Party has been instrumental in the 
formation of American Youth for 
Demoeracy clubs, and, in New York 
City; of forming local youth councils, 
from which “Dozen of comrades have 
been ‘graduated’ for leadership tasks 
in every field of Party activity.” 


On almost every page is confirma- 
tion of many of the exposés which 
have appeared in The New Leader. 

The July, 1947, issue gives the 
party-line on Palestine, Stating that 
the Middle East is the stronghold for 
American and British “imperialism,” 
the editors of Contact warn that 
“American imperialism is out to grab 
the world and its markets. In the 
Middle East this is directly at the 
expense of Great Britain.” The CP 
house organ wails that this contra 
diction works to the detriment of the 
Arabs who, in the eyes of the CP, 
are the real victims of circumstance. 

Contact boasts that in two months 
the party has distributed 4,500,000 
leaflets and 2,000,000 pamphlets. 


THE NEW. LEADER 
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In "The Land of the Free’: 
“H Does Not Stand for Heaven” 
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1933 (when I was in Fairhaven) 

there were 321,824 patients in 
state institutions for mental diseases, of 
whom | was one, 

After a day ‘of handcuffs, rough 
handling, and fainting, I found myself 
ij a bare room with one window, inside 

which was a wire screen of quarter- 
inch mesh, and outside, iron bars. [ 
tried the door, but there as no knob 
j-side and of course it was locked. A 
hole was in the door covered with wire 
screening. Outside, men were pacing up 
and down tue long corridor, often look- 
ing in to see the new prisoner. The lock 
rattled and a boy, whose name, I learned 
jater, was Dalton Thomas, opened the 
door and slid in a mattress. This I 
unwisely refused, so he threw in a mat 
made of ticking, not large enough to 
lie on. They had taken all my clothes, 
so I spent a sleepless night with the 
mat over my shoulders. The stars were 
piercing the velvet sky and beneath 
them was the chapel where dwelt the 
“God of things as they are.” 

Dalton Thomas slid my trays at me 
on the floor. The room served for dining 
room and toilet; consequently the air 
was fetid and I could not open the win- 
dow. I hed no appetite and when my 
stomach revolted, Elmer Befison, a dour 
attendant of twenty-one, threatened: 
“Get that food into you. We’ve got a 
tube to force down folks like you.” 

The doctors came once a day. Dr. 
Thompson was fat, cheerful, dictatorial, 
and forgetul. As dozens of men in_ all 
conditions of mind, body and need gath- 
ered around him I said: “You have a 
big job, doctor.” . 

He answered as he dashed off a pre- 
scription: “God Allmighty wouldn’t 
know what to do for these people!” 

One night I said to Dr. Penny: “I 
am having sinking spells,” expecting 
him to give me medicine. Instead he 
said: “I'll ge. you over to the new 
building.” 


T HE World Almanae states that in 


* ~ ~ 


Tue next day a strange atteniant 
called, “Roderick Adams!” As I looked 
to see what he wanted, the door 
slammed. I had lost my chance to get 
out of Ward D! I was officially in the 
new building but actually where I had 
started. For five meals I had nothing 
t. eat, then somebody discovered the 
mistake. Elmer Benson with another 
husky attendant undertook to take an- 
other patient, old John, and myself to 
our new quarters. I was faint but in 
good spirits. As always, keys clicked 
as we went in and out of a long corridor 
lined with beds, down to an underground 
conduit. 

Old John suddenly became disturbed. 
“Dungeons!” he shouted ‘and refused to 
go. Both attendants tried to overpower 
him, but John was a strong farmer and 
lunged right and left. It was a funny 
fight. The attendants lost every roun/. 
I had my first good laugh in three 
weeks. When the fight had become a 
stalemate, I said, “Come on, John,” and 
as they pushed me, in a wheeled chair, 
John followed as gentle as Mary’s lamb. 
Like a royal couple we approached the 
j}romised land. Out of the “dungeon” 
up into a sunny living room, a pot of 
bougainvilla on the table, and a sun- 
parlor adjoining. 

The new building was a show place. 
The regular attendants were trained 
nurses but others were brought in to 
give baths. Dr. Ravenak gave me my 
first continuous bath in a specially con- 
structed tub. I lay on this, then straps 
were buckled to hold me in. The tub 
was filled with fairly hot water and an 
ice bag was placed on my head. Worn, 
Weary and wan, I fell asleep. The bath 
lasted three hours. In another tub was 
& brother who spent his time moaning, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
Saken me?” The careless attendants did 
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By Roderick Adams 


not bother with the ice bag and the 
water had startling variations. 

One night, while | was in my bath, 
' pretended to be asleep. While the at- 
tendant’s back was turned, | cautiously 
unbuckled the straps to avoid three 
*Jurs in one position. I turned as I 
heard a metallic sound and saw him 
unlock a radiator screen and take out 
a bottle of liquor. That night in bed I 
was awakenec by the same man, ap- 
propriately named Rough, who was 
pounding the newest patient unmerci- 
fully. The latter was a boy, not vio- 
lent, but very restless. I heard Rough 
say, “Get down in bed!” (Profanity.) 
More beating. (More swearing.) I got 
up, walked behind the screen protecting 
the boy’s bed’ and said: “Just take the 
rest out on me.” My appearance sur- 
prised and sobered him. 

Shortly after this I met my Waterloo. 
Two of my favorite attendants were 
administering the bath. They did not 
buckle me in, and I was in high spirits 
—much too high. I splashed the con- 


gtk” by 






tinuous bath all over the floor. Dr. 
Ravenak .uudenly appeared. I was 
ordered to dress. One attendant after 
another said, “I won’t take him,” but 
™jugh volunteered. Two huskies from 
the old building appeared and with 
Rough carrying a flashlight and the men 
holding my wrists, we marched back 
through the long tunnel, then up, up 
through lone stairs into a cold, dreary 
corridor. 

Rough’s flashlight showed an entirely 
empty room, where, naked and cold, | 
spent another sleepless night. 

This was Ward H, the disciplinary 
ward. The next morning Dr. Penny 
appeared He saw that I got a bed. 


Crazy Sam, a former school principal, 


brought in my tray with coffee and 
oatmeal With him was an evil-minded 
attendant named Newt, who showed an 
abnormal! interest in sex. For many days, 
I was left alone in this room. 

In due time I was allowed to come 
into the corridor for~ short periods. 
Rooms were locked up all day because 
there had been a murder in one of 
them. All attendants had been dis- 
charged, but the patients were much 
excited and I heard several versions 
with vivid particulars. I had a certain 
melancholy satisfaction in being in the 
worst ward. At last I had struck 
bottom. 

In the corridor and alcoves were 
straight-backed benches over which 
slouched human beings. The first one 
I noticed was Jim Ozosky, who reigned 
supreme in a room where we undressed 
after supper. He was fat enough for 
burnum and sat on a pillow in the 
only chair the place afforded. An at- 
tendant told me that he had been caught 
cheating in a gambling house and, when 
accused, killed three men playing with 

him. He nearly added me to his victims 
by throwing me out of his domain 


against a heavy bench. 
me 


* x 


Sixry-FIve or more were crowded 
into this odorous concentration camp. 
At the end of the long corridor are 
two branch halls with “strong rooms,” 
dreaded by all who ever experienced 
secret loneliness and unseen abuses. 

At last Frank, the head attendant, 
said I could go into the airing court. 
It had fresh air and suashine and good 
reountain water, although surrounded 
by a high brick wall. Violent patients 
from other wards were also there, A 
large, shifty-eyed brother grabbed my 
wrist and dug it with his nails until 
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blood came. A Hungarian gave me a 
) ockout blow which left a black eye 
for weeks ane a nausea which lasted 
for days. The doctors scarcely noticed 
it; they a:e too common in Ward H. 
H does not stand for heaven. 


Patients can be excused for their acts, 


but not attendants. It was the birthday 
ef the Land of the Free. As | got out 
of bed, Newt was’swearing at the Con- 
stitution and the Ten Commandments. 
I tried to divert his mind by asking, 
“How will you spend the Fourth?” 


“By gettin’ drunk.” 
In the dinning-room he continued curs- 


ing America until I spoke up in defense 
of my country, deprived of my franchise 
as I was. The attendant grabbed the 
back of my chair, gave a quick jerk, 
expecting me to fall on my spine, but 
I fell sideways, spilled thin oatmeal all 
over my clothes, hit my leg a dreadful 
blow and escaped. But I lost my break- 
fast. We had red, white and blue ice- 
cream that night, but some of us had 
red bruises, white faces, and the blues. 


After seven weeks of this, some 


friendly attendants got me transferred 


to Ward E, next to H. It was run by 


John Roberts, a cheerful Virginian who 


used his influence to get me a staff 
examination. One friend brushed me 


off, another blackened my shoes, the 


nurse shaved me-.and advised “What- 
ever you do, don’t talk much.” 

The doctors were seated in solemn 
assembly, like a court. I was asked a 
few simple questions by the superin- 
tendent while Dr. Thompson took notes. 


Armen Communists broke up a 


playing for high stakes, the Commu- 
nists often lead with clubs. 

The passage of .the phony rent- 
control bill brought the threat of 
eviction to many. Lifting ceilings is 
an effective way of removing the roof 
over a man’s head. 

ae BS * 

Governor and Mrs. Dewey are off on 
a 4,500-mile trip, ostensibly to visit 
their parents. “Honor thy father and 
thy mother” promises bliss in heaven 
and votes on earth. 

bod 1 oe 

New York City and State authori- 
ties seek to keep rents in line. One 
way to freeze rents is turn on legis- 
lative heat. 

oe ae * 

Gael Sullivan, executive director of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
was jailed for drunken driving. The 
drunkenness, tests indicate, did not 
result from the heady wines of antici- 
pated victory in 1948. 

* * m 

Truman’s demand for an investiga- 
tion of the real estate lobby is undcr- 
standable. Who wouldn’t be suspicious 
when at the end of a long, sumptuous 
lobby, there are very high-ceilinged 
apartments 

* od 

Russia opposes our plan for semi- 
permanent UN _ observers on the 
Greek borders. They don't like a 
wet-blanket, especially if it will dis- 
courage fireworks in the Balkan 
tinder-box. 

* * ue 

The NAM predicts that the Taft- 
Tartley bill will usher in industrial 
harmony. Only they seem to hear the 
ominous rumblings of peace. 

a ae x 

Mayor Curley of Boston, convicted 
of majl fraud, pleads illness to have 
the sentence suspended. He hasn't 
the heort to serve two terms con- 
currently. 
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mecting addressed by de Gasperi. In, 
consumer groups are opposed. The 


sort of ruling that takes what little 


amazitg progress towards world 


much more than that to wipe out the 
stench of his long corrupt rule. 


that babies fetch as much as $3,500 
tn the black market. When a child 


evidently high time to investigate. 
* 


toll of traffic accidents calls for 
remedial action. In face-of the world 
famine, no one, except the under- 
takers, benefits from this bumper, 
crop. 
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It was decides that T could now go to 
chapel, and take walks twice a day 
under close supervision. Only two weeks 
had passed when Dr. Thompson said 
abruptly: “John, how dogs this boy 
behave?” 

“Puffect gem’man, suh,” responded the 
Virginian. 

“Take him to Ward A.” This was the 
best ward in the old building, with only 
one keyhole between me and freedom. 
It was wi2ll-furnished and had _ no 
screens in the windows. The food was 
much better. But Elmer Benson had 
been made head attendant! 

Elmer was unpopular with all the 
patients. He and Dr. Thompson re- 
peatedly threatened to send us to strong 
rooms or Ward H. 

Finally I accidentally overheard that 
the Secretary of Welfare from the state 
capital was at Fairhaven. | wrote a 
note to her, in care of the acting super- 
intendent, telling how we were treated. 
Shortly after, Dr. Thompson was trans- 
f-rred to another hospital, and Elmer 
was “Ist out.” 

With Dr. Thompson’s successor, favors 
came my vay. I had electric baths, was 
allowed to play the pipe organ, could 
work in the cerpenter shop, and could 
e. to the library which contained such 
books as What Fifty Ministers Think 
About Hell. We could have added a 


chapter, 
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Business groups favor a rise in 
New York City transit fares while 


citizen’s point of view is often deter- 
mined by the side of the tracks he 
lives on. 

* . 

The Agriculture Department 13 
authorized to sell surplus potatoes 
at a cent a bushel to industrial users, 
but not to individuals. That’s the 


starch the poor still have out of 
them. 
Saal * * 

A spokesman for the communist- 
inspired World Federation of Trade 
Unions asserted the right of workers 
to strike. The only trouble is that im 
Moscow-dcminated lands the sccret 
police strike first and ruthlessly. 

Pd 7 oa 

Mayor O'Dwyer favors a-rise in 
New York's transit fares sufficient 
to cover operating arrears. New 
York’s straphangers may soon be 
riding for a fall in operating deficits. 

* 


” * 
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Warren Austin declared that the 
infant United Nations had made 


peace. The baby would be more pre- 
cocious if it had a set of teeth to go 
with its wagging tongue. 
1 “ % 

$40,000 in flowers decked the hall in 
ceremonies marking Frank Hague’s 
retirement 1s mayor of Jersey City. 
His enemies contend it will take 


MUTANS MUL! 


*” * * 


The public is aroused by reports 


ts worth its weigh: .m gold, it 2% 


Truman declares that the high 
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“The Demochristian Cabinet” 


By Matteo Matteoti 


v 


The son of the world-jamed anti-Fascist murdered by Mussolini: one of the leaders of the new Italian Socialist Party 


HE present Italian situation, with 

j regard to the establishment of a 

true and efficient democracy, is 
plainly critical. International strife soon 
leads to the clash between two opposing 
bloes, and Italy is one of the countries 
where the two blocs, the Eastern and 
the Western, are bound to come into 
conflict. 

The internal situation is dangerous: 
the most disturbing feature is the growth 
of a conservative trend, which the loom- 
ing inflation threatens to strengthen. 

The rightist forces are on the move; 
the extreme “Left” is gaining strength, 
despite its being only a minority in the 
Constituent Assembly. Everywhere in 
Italy you find corruption and left-overs 
from totalitarianism: lack of public 
spirit, selfishness, greed, inefficiency in 
the administration, and—above all—lack 
of determined action by the Government. 

The Demochristian (Christian Demo- 
cratic) Cabinet—despite its principles 
and high-sounding promises—exercises 
a typically conservative function by not 
even facing, and certainly not solv- 
ing, any problems. A _ paternalistic 
regime, as a forerunner of a _ new 
authoritarianism, not devoid of clerical- 
ism, is clearly visible on the Italian 
scene. 

These are the main factors hampering 
the march of Italian democracy. 

The political parties, instead of facing 
the situation, are likewise undergoing a 
crisis. They are drifting towards self- 
destruction, unmindful in many cases 
of thir programs, their promises ani 
their functions, open to the 
compromise that breeds corruption and 
paralysis. It is clear enough that the 
various political leaders are concerned 
more with their own partisan interests 
than with the interests of the Italian 
people. 


sort of 


The economic situation appears even 
more serious: and it is not productive 
capacity that is lacking; 
trary, we witness in Italy a constant 
improvement on the production 
The index of industrial production in 
the entire country has risen from 23.01 
in January, 1946, to 43 in January, 1947, 
taking as a 1938 — 100. The 
average electric power production had 
fallen to 79 in 1945, but had gone up 
to 97 in August, 1946. Signs of recovery 
are noticeable in every field of productive 
activity. 


on the con- 


level. 


basis 


The sore point lies in the distribution 
of wealth. The war, despite .its de- 
struction and upheavals, has left the 

*economie structure of the country prac- 
tically unchanged. No far-reaching re- 
form has seriously hampered the power 
and monopoly exercised by private 
capital. 

In the agricultural field, the De Gasperi 
Cabinet, as far back as 1945, had been 
called upon to apply a law, which di- 
rected the allotment of untilled land to 
the farmers, through their agricultural 
cooperatives. In Italy, we have 3,000,000 
hectares (about 8,000,000 acres) of land 
which is sparsely cultivated and where 
farming could be improved. The farmers’ 
cooperatives have filed 8,698 applications 
for allotments to farmers of 471,000 
hectares of land (about 1,000,000 acres), 
but until the end of 1946 only 124,000 
hectares (about~300,000 acres) had been 


turned over to them. 
*” oo « 


In the industrial field, there is no 
organized plan for reconstruction, and 


4 


no agency for a planned economy has 
been set up. The workers’ committees 
that were designed to give labor a voice 
in management are being sabotaged by 
the owners and by the right-wing parties. 

In the domain of financial reforms, 
the first De Gasperi Cabinet had agreed 
to implement a threefold program, de- 
signed to avoid inflation, freeze the 
prices and balance the budget, viz. a 
public loan, a re-evaluation of currency 
and a capital levy. This program failed, 
sabotaged by both Demochristian and 
Communist parties. The only thing that 
was actually accomplished was an iso- 
lated public loan that yielded only 
230,000,000,000 lire, over 50 percent con- 
verted from previous loans. The re- 
evaluation of currency has been pigeon- 
holed. The capital levy, designed to 
tax capital above 5,000,000 lire, reach- 
ing a 60 percent tax to be assessed on 


capital above 200,000,000 lire, has re- 
mained on paper. 

The result is a ‘disastrous situation 
of the state budget, with 286,000,000,000 
lire in revenues and 869,000,000,000 of 
expenditures, which means a deficit of 
610,000,000,000 lire for the fiscal year 
1946-1947. Inflation is rampant. Cur- 
rency circulation has increased from 
303,000,000,000 in 1946 to 540,000,000,000 
in 1947. The purchasing power of the 
lira has declined sharply, while the cost 
of living has gone up. The real wages 
of millions of workers have attained an 
incredibly low level, and over 2,300,000 
are unemployed. 

The Government is not in a position 
to undertake any effective action towards 
financial rehabilitation. The Communists 
exploit inflation and mass misery for 
electoral purposes. The Demochristian 
Party follows a conservative pcsicy, 





IGNAZIO SILONE 
Will Italian Republic Meet the 
Fate of Weimar? 


delaying reforms and upholding tradi- 
tional privileges. The interests of these 
two parties, despite their sharp contrasts 
in the ideological and political fields, 
lea to a temporary entente, bree ‘ing 
compromise, barter, corruption—in shoit, 
paralysis of democracy. 

Until recently there has not been a 
Socialist Party capable of taking the 
leadership in the new, struggling Italian 
democracy. The new independent So- 
cialist Party must now win the people 
to support of a program which will re- 
organize the present regime of transition, 
free Italian democracy from crippling 
political instability, and help her be- 
come a truly democratic democracy. 

(Written for The New Leader and 
translated by Gina Racca.) 
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Italy on the Weimar Road 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


lialian Correspondent of The New Leader 


is one of the most absurd ever 

concocted by a group of diplomats. 
The most cruel territorial mutilations 
and economic burdens are imposed on a 
friendly nation. This country which 
was deprived of the right to discuss the 
draft treaty, was required to approve it 
under the threat of more serious punish- 
ment. 

This is the fabric out of which are eut 
the garments for Fascist—or Commu- 
nist—dictators. These are the weapons 
with which democracy is killed, the tools 
which plant in nations the seeds of 
cynicism, rancor, and resentment. What 
better example of the folly of those who 
are guiding human destiny today? 

We all know that this treaty was im- 
posed by Russia. England and the 
United States tried to tone it down. 
They received no advantages from its 
harsh clauses. France approved it with- 
out too much enthusiasm, and perhaps 
a little ashamed of the little which she 
was grabbing. The only nation to profit, 
the one to insist on the hardest terms, 
was Russia. In a letter by Molotov to 
Nenni who was then Minister of, For- 
eign Affairs, Russia brutally denied to 
Italy the right to ask for a revision of 
the treaty because it was This 
happened at the time England and the 
United States were stating officially 


T HE so-called Italian Peace Treaty 


just. 


that the revision of the treaty would 
as soon as it was approved. 


begin ... 





Christmas comes late to Europe this year—in May .. . or when this little 
girl received toys from America 


The indignation of the Italian people 
should be exclusively levelled against 
Russia, and by reflection against the 
Communist Party. Instead the opposite 
happened. Resentment was raised 
against our Anglo-Saxon Allies. 


Why? Why did America and Britain 
rush to have their treaty ratified by 
their Parliaments, whereas Russia has 
abstained? Furthermore, London and 
Washington exercised pressure on the 
Italian Government to obtain its ratifica- 
tion. But Russia, with elusive reserve, 
let it be known that it did not wish 
Italy to ratify till after the Russian 
ratification. 


D E GASPERI’S Government found it- 
self in a difficult position. If the Assem- 
bly had refused to ratify the treaty or 
to authorize the Governments ratifica- 
tion, the Government would have fallen. 
The formation of a new government 
would have been extremely difficult. The 
hard and painstaking work of national 
and international reconstruction would 
have been endangered. Italian participa- 
tion in the Marshall plan, the applica- 
tion for admission to the UNO, Amer- 
ican economic aid, the resumption of 
free economic relations with the rest of 
the world, and the end of the armistice 
regime which still humiliates and annoys 
the Italians—all this was threatened. 





In its place would have been moral and 
economic chaos, political uncertainty, 
and the possibility of a coup to “re 
establish order” or to “redeem the honor 
of Italy.” This question had moved from 
the international level to the level of 
domestic politics. 

The Italian Workers Socialist Paity 
saved the situation at this critical point. 
It understood that the moment to set 
courageously a line for an internal and 
foreign policy based on _ international 
solidarity and economic democracy, had 
arrived. The members of this Party 
therefore gave De Gasperi their support 
at the very moment when his friends of 
the right were abandoning him to in- 
dulge in the lowest form of nationalistie 
demagogy in which the ancient Orlando 
reestablished his fame for inconclusive 
rhetoric. 

It was natural for the Fascists who 
go under the name of Liberals, Qualun- 
guists, and even Democrats, to find 
themselves at one point on the same 
fence with the Communists. Both groups 
which are at the same time enemies and 
brothers, hope to build their future on 
the ruins of the nation. It was equally 
natural that genuine Socialists and Re 
publicans should find themselves at the 
side of the Christian Democrats, who, 


despite their weaknesses, are still @ 
great force for equilibrium and de- 
mocracy. 

The staunchest supporters of the 


treaty should have been the Communists, 
since only Tito and Stalin will gain. 
Since Stalin, however, for reasons ex- 
traneous to the treaty itself, prefers at 
this time to keep it suspended, Togliatti 


and his lance-bearer, Nenni, fought 
desperately to postpone the Italian 
ratification till after Russia’s. Their 


abstention at the time of voting was not 
due to a reawakened sense of morality, 
but simply to their estimate that even 
their contrary votes, the motien 
for ratification would have been ap- 
They therefore abstained to 
“prove” that they are not agents of 
Moscow. 

The Italian Republic may meet the 
fame fate which destroyed the Weimar 
Republic after the last war. It is to be 
hoped that its Anglo-American friends 
who have already committed more than 
their share of blunders will not repeat 
the errors they made between World 
Wars I and II. 


with 


proved. 
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Issue at Rio: 





GUNS OR 





DOLLARS? 


By Robert J. Alexander 
New Leader South American Correspondent 


United States can be summed up 

in two items: the Marshall Plan 
and the Truman Dictrine. The first of 
these provides for American aid to 
friendly countries which may need eco- 
nomic and social help; the second pro- 
vides for military assistance to hard- 
pressed countries which are resisting 
aggression. Perhaps the basic issue of 
the Rio de Janeiro Inter-American Con- 
ferenee now in session concerns which 
of these theses shall be put into practice 
first in the Americas. The USA would 
like to emphasize the Truman Doctrine 
part of the program, the Latin-Amer- 
jean countries are more interested in the 
‘Marshal! Plan idea. 

The Rio conferenee was originally 
called as a defense meeting to implement 
the common defence accords signed at 
Chapultepec but not given any teeth 
there. The present confab was intended 
to supply these teeth. And, no doubt, 
the USA has intended to discuss, if not 
officially, at least in side-talks, the 
question of uniformity of armaments, 
which has now been accepted by the 
US Congress but not yet approved by 
the Latin-American countries. F 

Uniformity of Latin-American arma- 
ments has advantages for both sides. 
The USA at the moment is about the 
only country which can supply these 
arms comparatively cheaply. And from 
the United States point of view, it is 
more convenient to have these nations 
dependent on the USA than on a po- 
tential enemy power—as was the case 
before World War Two. In addition, 
unified armaments will make integrated 
hemisphere defence easier, in case of 
necessity. 

With regard to making the Chapultepec 
agreements more effective, apparently 
the USA is seeking to establish ma- 
ehinery for carrying out the concept 
that an attack on any one of the Amer- 
jean nations is an attack on all of them. 

However, the Latin-Americans, in- 
creasingly pressed by economic diffi- 
culties, do not feel that the military 
problem is the immediately urgent one. 
Unceasing inflation, depleted dollar re- 
serves, the continuing danger of one- 
crop economies, and ambitious economic 
development programs have all tended 
to make the Latin-American countries 
more interested in economic problems 
than in the military one. 

During thirteen months’ travel in 
South America and the West Indies, | 
did not encounter much serious opposi- 
tion to the fundamental proposition of 
unifying North American and Latin- 
American arms or to signing a conti- 
nental defense treaty, except from the 
Communists—who are opposed to any 
kind of Inter-American cooperation— 


To present foreign policy of the 


and perhaps some doubts on the part 
of the Peronistas. But what I did run 
into was a certain sense of irony over 
the fact that the USA is mainly con- 
cerned about what seems to them a sec- 
endary issue, while the economies of 
Latin-America are going from bad to 
worse. I also found a certain amount 
of dismay among democratic civilian 
elements in those countries with the idea 
that the USA was apparently perfectly 
willing to strengthen the generally reac- 
tionary military forces, but was not 
equally interested in giving the kind of 


ernment of Senor Peron has found it 
convenient to suspend the publication of 
statistics on the cost of living. The 
situation is much the same, with varia- 
tions according to local circumstances, 
in almost all of the South American 
countries. 
» * * 


Atttep to this inflation is the prob- 
lem of dollar shortages. Since they im- 
port the majority of their manufactured 
goods, principally from the United 
States, a dollar shortage causes scarcity 
of these goods in the Latin-American 
countries, and forces up their prices, thus 
reinforcing the inflationary tendencies. 


Most of the cotntries to the South 
piled up dellar balances during the war, 
when the USA was making vast pur- 
chases of raw materials in those coun- 
tries. Of course, in some cases these 
balances were not so great as they might 
otherwise have been—as in the case of 
Chile, where Uncle Sam kept the price 
of copper at 11¢ a pound all during the 
war when it might have risen to the 
present 22¢ if it had not been controlled. 
Other countries were more fortunate 
than Chile, and all of the Latin coun- 
tries had some dollar exchange when the 
war ended. 


As the UN Sees Ecuador 
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The Republic of Ecuador, straddling the 
equator and rising from the Pacific Ocean 
to some of the highest peaks in South 
America, is 275,936 square miles in area 
and has a population of about 3,560,060. 
Her neighbors are Colombia in the north 
and Peru in the east and south. The lonely 


Galapagos Islands in the Pacific Ocean also belong to Ecuador. 
Quito is her capital. Rich in undeveloped mineral resources, Ecua- 
dor lives principally on agricultural and forest products and is the 
world’s only source of the famous Panama hats. Ecuador is repre- 
sented in the United Nations General Assembly. In charge of her 
representation at U.N. is Dr. Jose A. Correa. Eeuador’s flag has 
stripes of yellow, blue and red with the country’s crest in the center, 


support to liberal, pro-US civilian ele- 
ments which a well-thoughtout Marshall 
Plan for Latin-America would represent. 

Most urgent from the Latin point of 
view are the problems of inflation and 
dollar shortage. Almost every Latin 
country is faced with an inflation which 
threatens to get out of control. In Brazil 
the situation is probably the worst of 
all, amounting almost to a runaway in- 
flationary situation. In Chile the state 
of things is shown by the fact that the 
dollar—which is officially worth 31 
Chilean pesos—rose from 37 to 48 to the 
dollar from December, 1946, to May, 
1947. Even in rich Argentina, the Gov- 
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@ Robert J. Alexander has been a NEw LEADER correspondent in Europe and 


in Latin America. He has just returned from an extensive tour of our neighbors 
to the South. He will teach économics at Rutgers University in the fall. 

In this article he presents the primary problem of the Latin Americas—the 
economic one. The relief of grinding poverty is more important to the average 
South American than military defense. A bankrupt nation isn’t much good as an 
ally in case of war. The threat of aggression by some far-away power does not 
seem as real to the Brazilian or Chilean as hunger. They want bread before guns. 

Since this article was written, Argentina jolted the Rio conference by pro- 
posing that the Americas agree to oppose aggression only if it comes from outside 
this hemisphere—intra-continental conflicts would be settled by negotiation only. 
Thus if Argentina or Brazil committed an act of aggression, Peron’s proposal 
would not permit joint action against the guilty nation. This proposal met defeat. 
A proposal by Cuba to include action against economic as well as military aggres- 
sion was voted down, as was Argentina’s motion that each power have the right to 
veto any decision reached. Final acceptance of the main USA plan was unanimous. | 
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However, during the last two years, 
these dollar balances have melted away. 
It is probably safe to say that every 
South American country except Venezu- 
ela and perhaps Argentina is now faced 
with a lack of dollars. In Chile, for 
instance, it is a common occurrence for 
merchandise to sit on the customs docks 
in Valparaiso for months because there 
is not sufficient dollar exchange to pay 
for it. Colombia has been the latest 
ecuntry to institute strict exchange con- 
trol. In Costa Rica, rationing of dollars 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis. A good 
indication of the situation in most of 
the Latin-American countries is the very 
thriving dollar black markets which 
exist in practically all of them, more or 
less tolerated by the various govern- 
ments. 


The reasons for this shortage of 
dollars are various. On the debit side is 


. the fact that in a number of countries, 


a good part of the available dollars has 
been spent on military and naval equip- 
ment. In part, of course, it arises from 
the great consumer demand in these 
countries. The Latinos, like the North 
Americans, were starved of many con- 
sumers’ goods during the war years and 
now are anxious to make up for lost 
time. Another very important reason 
for this lack is no doubt the ambitious 
development programs which most Latin- 
American countries have. And, funda- 


mentally, there is the problem that these 
countries are for the most part exporters 
of raw materials and must import the 
more expensive manufactured goods. 

The current dollar shortages in Latin- 
America are hampering development 
programs, beginning to seriously cripple 
the economic systems of those countries, 
and threatening to cause really serious 
economic crises in some of these nations. 

An always critical Latin-American 
problem is that of one-product economies. 
To a distressingly great degree the 
Latin-American countries are still de- 
pendent economically on one or two agri- 
cultural or mineral products. Chile is 
largely dependent on copper and ni- 
trates; Bolivian economy is almost com- 
pletely wrapped up in tin; Colombia 
depends on coffee, Uruguay on cattle; 
Venezuela on oil, Cuba on tobacco and 
sugar. P 

It is in fact Cuba’s sugar problem 
which has suddenly dumped these eco- 
nomic questions into the lap of the con- 
ference. A week or so. ago President 
Truman signed the bill which provides 
quotas for various sugar-producing 
eountries in the US market. This bill 
had two features which disturbed Cuba. 
First of all it seriously cut the Cuban 
quota. And in the second place Clause 
202-E of the Act (of which most Amer- 
icans no doubt have not even heard, but 
which is now a household word in the 
Pearl of the Antilles) provided what the 
Cubans interpreted to be a threat aimed 
at them and a revival of Dollar Diplo- 
macy. The quotas for some producers 
are obviously higher than they can fill— 
US beet sugar producers, the Phillipines 
and others. And the bill provides that 
the Seeretary of Agriculture can allot 
to other producers the unfilled quotas, 
but the famous Clause 202-E provides 
that he shall be free to penalize in this 
redistribution any countries which have 
been “unfair” to American citizens. This 
the Cubans interpret to mean that if 
Cuba defaults on debts or takes other 
steps in line with her current economic 
nationalist attitude, the USA can re- 
taliate via Clause 202-E. As a result of 
this problem of 202-E, Cuba first refused 
to go to Rio and then after reaching an 
accord with Secretary Marshall, an- 
nounced that she’d bring up the whole 
economic question at the Rio Conference, 


os od % - 

™! 
To combat their dependence on one 
crop or one raw material, the Latin- 
American countries are almost unani- 
mous in their desire for diversification 
of agriculture and for industrialization. 
One of the most important facts about 
present-day Argentina, for instance, is 
that she is developing—and quite rapid- 
ly at that—a rounded industrial as well 
as agricultural economy. Chile and 
Brazil have in the war years started 
projects for national iron and steel in- 
dustries, and Peron has just recently 
announced such a_ project—character- 
istically enough, to be administered by 
the Ministry of War. The new Revolu- 
tionary Venezuelan Government is 
carrying out a vast program of diversifi- 
cation of agriculture, trying to end the 
peculiar situation in which a predomi- 
nantly agricultural nation has to import 
most of its food. It is likewise taking im- 
portant steps towards the further in- 
dustrialization of the country. The 
Peruvian Government, under the stimu- 
lation of the Aprista majority party, is 
working on projects for both industriali- 
zation and irrigation. And so it goes 
with most of the nations below the -Rio 
Grande. 

These, then, are the problems which 
are of vital and immediate interest to 
the Latin-American nations. And these 
are the problems which they feel should 
be discussed at Inter-American confer- 
ences. They are not necessarily opposed 
to the idea of uniformity of armaments, 
but they do not believe that a general 
defense treaty is in quite the same A-1 
category as the problems of inflation, 
dollar scarcity and economic develop- 
ment. 

This conference is meeting only after 
interminable postponenfénts. Relations 
with Argentina were the chief stumbling 
block, but the US Government apparent- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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LBANIA is a tiny mountainous 
A country about the size of Ver- 
mont, wedged in between Greece 


and Yugoslavia on the east shore of the 
Adriatic. The people are proud, strong, 


gun-toting peasants who claim to be 
kindred of Alexander the Great. They 


wouldn’t be important if the’ Adriatic 
weren’t shaped like a bottle with Albania 
exactly at the neck. Whoever controls 
this little country can turn the Adriatic 
into his private lake. Without Albania, 
Trieste is nof—in a military sense—a 
port on the Mediterranean. That is why 


the Soviet Government, while we were 


busy with larger-looming problems, 
quietly took over little, wild, “insignifi- 
¢ant” Albania. 

The trick was pulled so neatly and 
with such cool planning that it ought 
to be studied as a model of what might 
well happen, if we don’t wake up, to 
the whole non-Communist world. 

There was only a handful of Commu- 
nists in Albania when Mussolini invaded 
the country in 1939. Among the armed 
patriots who took to the hills to defend 
their country, they were*the smallest 
gvoup. They had an able leader in Enver 
Hoxha (pronounce it Hoe-jah), an ex- 
schoolteacher who was running a_ to- 
bacco store when the Italians came. But 
he was not abler than corresponding 
leaders in the other groups No one could 
have guessed that in six years these Com- 
munists, on the basis of ability or num- 
bers, would hold Albania in an iron grip. 

Four things enabled them to turn this 
trick: 

1. Undivided allegiance to the Soviet 
Union and the idea of dictatorship. The 
other groups were united in a determi- 
nation to drive the Italians out and set 
their country free. The Communists were 
using the fight against the Italians to 
get contro] of their country and turn it 
over to the Russians. 

2. Expert day-to-day guidance by po- 
Vitical and milllary agents flown in from 
the Soviet Union. 

3. No moral scruples. To deceive the 
public about their aims was obviously 
necessary; to assassinate people who 
understood these aims too well was 
equally necessary. All means were sub- 
ordinate to the end: world Communism. 

4. A free gift of goods from the 
United States through UNNRA, which 
ihe Communists used to prop their 
finances and buy the support of the 
slarving peasants. 


Tue Communists wasted no time try- 
ing to convert the Albanian people to 
Communism. You couldn’t convert those 
proud, individualistic peasants to a 
totalitarian faith in six years—or a 
thousand. As always, the Communists 
kept their own party small, disciplined 
every member ready to obey orders from 
without question. But they 
non-Communist organization 


Moscow 

formed a 
which could win the allegiance of the 
Albanian people, and put their men in 
the key This 
was, of course, a “patriotic union” of all 
anti-Fascists. It was called the National 
Liberation 


positions. organization 


Front and was dedicated to 
the independence of Albania. The real 
purpose of the Communists in forming 
this coalition was revealed in a secret 
circular letter to party members: 
“Comrades: You know very well that 
the Anglo-Saxon contribution in this war 
is insignificant compared with that of 
the Soviet Union. .. . What is the atti- 
tude of Great Britain and America? We 
can see that these two 
st@ngthen the 
that of 
Liberation. . . . We must 


countries are 
reactionary 
National 


always look 


trying to 


movement against 


to Moscow and judge everything in the 
light of the war that the Soviet Union 
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“Albanians fleeing Tirana, capital of the tiny country, at the time of the 


How the Soviets 
pained Control of 


By Bogdan Raditsa 









invasion by the Italian Army in 1939 before the downfall of II Duce. 
Albania’s current number one problem now is the same as that of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and in different degrees that 
of all Europe: Soviet expansionism. 


is waging. . . . Soviet policy must be 
accepted by all of us as unchallengeable 
and infallible... 
the Soviets.” 
This propaganda tactic was _ helped 
along by a few murders. Mustafa Gji- 
nishi, a liberal who understood the true 
aim of the Communists, was shot in the 
back during a battle against the Fascists. 
And he was not the only one. A general, 
though cautious, policy of “liquidation” 
was put in operation from the beginning. 
By these means the Communists were 
in substantial control of the Front by 
the time the Fascists were driven out. 
When a Provisional Government was 
formed in May, 1944, and a committee 
appointed to take over the reins on 
entering the capital, the Communist 
leader, Enver Hoxha, was chairman. To 
complete the deception of the people, 
Hoxha’s committee issued a “Declaration 
of Rights” guaranteeing to all citizens: 


- We must popularize 


“Equal rights before the law; | 

“Freedom of religion and conscience; 

“Freedom of assembly, speech, asso- 
ciation and press; 

“Private ownership and personal se- 
curity of the citizens as well as free- 
dom of private initiative in economic 
life; 

“Equal rights of women; 

“Right of election by secret ballot; 

“Right of complaint from decisions 
of the government, right of appeal, 


conan Me CO Cal Bog dan Raditsa inne 


@ A native Croatian, Bogdan Raditsa carried on the tradition of his family 
which fought for the union of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenians. 
Yugoslavia he gained the reputation of one of the outstanding writers of the 
Starting as a journalist on the newspaper Obzor in Rome 
and Paris, he introduced to Yugoslav readers the literature of modern Italy, 
France, Spain and Greece, and was known as a brilliant critic and essayist. He 
published “The Agony of Europe” and “Conversations With Guglielmo Ferrero” 
In the Yugoslav diplomatic service he traveled all over the 
He helped found the prewar magazine The Balkans advocating an 
His articles in The Balkans were translated into 











younger generation. 


before World War II. 
Balkans. 
Eastern European federation. 
many other languages. 
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istry in Belgrade in 1940. 


and later in New York. 





promised by Tito. 
Government, he wrote in The Nation 


National Liberation Front. 
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ment. 


in escaping the terror. 


slavia. 
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Raditsa was appointed Chief of the Press Department of the Foreign Min- 
Count Ciano and Ribbenthrop informed the Yugoslav 
ambassadors in Italy and Germany that they opposed Raditsa, the anti-Fascist, 
for this post, and Raditsa was sent to the Yugoslay Embassy in Washington. 
From 1940 to 1943 Raditsa directed the Yugoslav Press Service in Washington 
In 1943 he was one of the first of Yugoslavs in this 
country to declare his support of the “new democratic federated Yugoslavia” 
Resigning from his post in the service of the Royal Yugoslav 


and 


When in 1944 the first pro-Tito Cabinet was formed Raditsa went to London 
and thence to Belgrade where he became chief of Tito’s Foreign Press Depart- 
After a brief experience with Communist totalitarianism in action, he 
was convinced that Tito would break all his fine promises, 
one of his group of radical intellectuals who returned from abroad who succeeded 
His colleagues, among them Dr. Boris Furland, recently 
sentenced to death, with others, for “conspiracy,” are being persecuted in Yugo- 
He has since devoted his energy 
Titoland and to the hope of liberating his native country from its “liberaters.” 


and right to sue the organs of the 
state authority.” 

This document is forgotten in Albania 
today. Indeed it would be dangerous to 
quote it in public. If you were to con- 
front a Communist with it privately, he 
would, without blushing, explain its dis- 
appearance as follows: 

“In order to pass from the feudal 
system in Albania to the higher form 
of democracy, represented by the Soviets, 
you have to have two revolutions. First, 
a ‘bourgeois’ and then a ‘proletarian’ 
revolution. The Declaration of Rights 
was the ‘bourgeois revolution,’ and that’s 


over now. We've entered a new era.” 


« 


Tue “bourgeois revolution,” although 
it lasted less than an hour after Hoxha 
took power, served its purpose. His Dec- 
laration of Rights deceived not only the 
Albanian people, but England and the 
United States. These countries offered 
recognition to the Hoxha regime pro- 
vided it would hold a “free and unfet- 
tered election”’—the United States fur- 
ther stipulating that it must honor the 
prewar treaties between the two coun- 
ries. The elections were fairly free—at 
least nine out of eleven correspondents 
thought so—but the National Liberation 
Front was the only party, and there was 
only one list of candidates. This slate 
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In prewar 


New Republic in defense of Tito’s 


and he fled—the only 


to telling the truth about the new 





Allpsania 


rigged by the Communists was voted in 
with a majority of 93 percent. The 
country was ready now to be turned 
over to its new master. 

The Constituent Assembly met in 
Tirana on January 10, 1946, and Dmitri 
Chuvakin, the Soviet Minister, arrived 
next day. .He was not subtle about 
taking charge of the country. He moved 
into the former residence of the Jtalian 
Governor-General, and blocked off one 
end of the street so there would be 
only one way in to his presence. The 
people raised their eyebrows: “Even the 
Italians never did that!” But their chance 
to protest was gone. The “bourgeois 
democratic” phase of the revolution was 
over; this was the “proletarian” era. 
The transformation, so sudden as to 
make one dizzy, took the following forms: 

1. A new “People’s Republic of Al- 
bania” was created, its constitution 
essentially identical with that of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, which is modelled on that 
of Stalin’s Russia. Hoxha, the Commu- 
nist chief, was made Prime Minister, 
Minister of National Defense, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. More im- 
portant, Koci Xoxe (pronounced Zoze), 
an unknown, turned up as Minister of 
the Interior and Chief of Police. Kokoshi, 
a liberal fellow-traveler, who had been 
Minister of Education in the provisional 
government, was shot as an “enemy of 
the people’—a frequent fate of fellow- 
travelers and of liberals who collaborate 
with Communists. 

2. Private lands, businesses and indus- 
tries were confiscated and taken over by 
the government. The stores were closed 
and their stocks disappeared. They re- 
appeared in greatly reduced quantity in 
a few government stores, where pariy 
members, officers and Communist Youth 
could have them at lowered prices, with 
the rest of the public paying more than 
before. Large quantities of goods were 
sent to Yugoslavia and even to the Soviet 
Union as “voluntary gifts” or in pay- 
ment for munitions. Some of the land 
was turned over to the peasants, but 
when they asked for titles to the land, 
they were told they would not get any. 
When they asked if'they could leave the 
land to thir children, they were told: 


“Not unless the Government approves.” 
‘« ok sfe 


As a result of these measures, Albania 
,took on the aspect of a country in 
mourning. The old coffee-houses in the 
once gay capital were closed as “dens of 
reaction.” In their place are clubs for 
the new elite, where glib orators grind 
out the propaganda of the new era and 
attack “American imperialism.” 

3. Soviet and Yugoslav army officers 
and “advisers” began to pour in. Al- 
banians suspected of opposing the regime 
were evicted from their homes to make 
room for these aliens, who soon emerged 
in confiscated civilian clothes and with 
funds supplied by a “grateful” govern- 
ment. 

4. Beginning with the army, then the 
secret police, and next the Ministry of 
Finance, every department of the gov- 
ernment was provided with a “commis- 


” 


sar.” These commissars shipped most of 





the copper, oil and hides to Russia and 
Yugoslavia, leaving the Albanians entire- 
ly dependent upon UNRRA. An economic 
treaty was signed with Yugoslavia, abol- 
ishing customs barriers and linking the 
economies of the two countries. A more 
part of the 


recent pact makes Albania 


Yugoslav five-year plan for industrializa- 
Yugoslavia also 
takes over the planning and financing of 
} 


road 


tion and electrification. 


3, railway lines, and naval 


strategic 


bases 


in Albania and supplies the raw 
materials, tools, and specialized workers. 
In short, Yugo- 


(Continued. on Page Fourteen) 
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cessions. Funeral dirges. Chanting. 
One less political leader in tur- 
bulent Korea. - 

There was much controversy about 
Lyuh Woon-hyun, who had been assassi- 
nated. Was he Communist or oppor- 
tunist? Was he playing for time to see 
which side came out on top? Whether 
Korea eventually would fall within the 
Russian or the American sphere of in- 
fluence? He himself claimed that he had 
organized a democratic party and that 
Communists had infiltrated his organi- 
zation. But he had neither thrown them 
out nor withdrawn from the party. On 
the other hand, the Korean Communists 
(and presumably the Russians) did not 
like it that he had organized another 
party. Nor did they find him amenable 
to party discipline. 

Lyth Woon-hyun was the older, and 
the more famous of two brothers. In a 
politically seething country, where it is 
said if two Koreans come together, they 
organize three parties, Lyuh Woon-hyun 
had organized the People’s Democratic 
Front, while his brother, Lyuh Woon- 
hong, was chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and a returned student from 
Wooster College in Ohio. 

It was in China that my husband had 
known both—for many, many years. 
When Mr. Fitch was of college age him- 
self, Lyuh Woon-hyun had worked for 
his father in the Presbyterian Mission 
Press of Shanghai. In 1929 the Japanese 
kidnapped him, surrounding him at a 
baseball game in Shanghai and giving 
him the “bum’s rush” to a _ waiting 
motorear. He was taken to Korea and 
senteneed to five years in solitary here 
in Seoul. 

When we came to Korea last month, 
we were new to Korea but not to 
Koreans. We had known leaders of all 
political shades, and many good people 
from the Land of Morning Calm who 
were calmer than the political leaders. 
So upon our arrival in Seoul, many 
Korean friends came to see us—Governor 
Koo Cha-ok of Kyonggi-do Province, 
Dr. Helen Kim (president of Ehwa Col- 
lege for Women), Dr. and Mrs. Syng- 
man Rhee, non-English-speaking Kim 
Koo, Dr. Kim Kiu-sic (chairman of the 
Legislature), Dr. S. Kim (representative 
ef AP in Korea). and the two Lyuh 
brothers. 

It was on July 14th that Lyuh Woon- 
hyun came from the celebration of 
Bastille Day at the French Consulate to 
call on us. He looked as much like a 
well-tanned American as an Oriental. 
He looked more like 45 than the 63 which 
he was. He was chairman of the Korean 
National Olympic Committee, as well as 
leader of a left-wing political party. 
Naturally then, among his following 
were young men, some of whom at least 
were more interested in athletics than 
in polities. Dignified, clear-eyed, gentle 
in speech and manner, obviously glad to 
see old friends of different days—so we 
saw Lyuh Woon-hyun after eighteen 
years. Five days later he was dead. 


Sees Korte, Aug. 10.—Slow pro- 


Tuere was said to be a price of twenty 


million yen on Lyuh’s head. Knowing 


that he was ever in danger, escaping 
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A few weeks ago, Mrs. Geraldine Fitch left the United States 
as a special New Leader correspondent to cover Korea. She and her 
husband, George Fitch, have long been familiar with this troubled 
country and its problems; and have, for many years, been acquainted 
with its prominent personalities. To fill in the background for New 
Leader readers on this oppressed nation, Mrs. Fitch will write back- 
ground articles on prominent personalities, such as Dr. Syngman 
Ree, Kim. Koo, Dr. Jaisohn, and others. 
patches describing the conflict of political interests in this crucial 
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several attempts on his life, he never 
stayed long at any one residence. But this 
time he stayed*a little too long in one 
place. As the Cadillac, in which he came 
to see us, with a bodyguard on each 
side of him, came from the narrow side- 
street of his home, an assassin evidently 
climbed on the rear bumper and shot 
through the back window of the car. 
He died instantly. It was reported that 
a nearby Korean policemen seized the 
gangster as he ran; but, when the body- 
guards opened fire rather promiscuously, 
let him go. The assassin has not been 
apprehended. 

The $64 “whodunit” question cannot 
at this moment then be definitely an- 
swered. Left-wing groups say there is 
a right-wing terrorist youth group (not 
to be confused with General Lee Bum- 
suk’s Youth Corps). Rightists say the 
leftists are plotting such deeds of vio- 
Jence to blame them and discredit their 
democratic cause in the eyes of the Joint 
Commission at this crucial time. General 
Hodge and Dr. Syngman Rhee have 
just engaged in an acrimonious corre- 
spondence with charges by the former 
that “reliable information” pointed to a 
rightist plan to use terroristic methods, 
including assassination, and challenge by 
the Korean leader to name the informant 
or produce the evidence. 

The assassination of Lyuh Woon-hyun 
would give considerable weight to the 
charge that such a plan exists. But 
whose plan? Aside from the fact that 
Dr. Rhee immediately challenged the 


highest authority in Korea to show evi- 
dence, would he be foolish enough at 
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Northern Korea is under Soviet control and the above Stalin-worshipping 
demonstration took place to “welcome” an American-Soviet 
joint-commission. 


this crucial moment—when already out 
of favor with the US officials, both AF 
and AMGIK (American Forces and 
American Military Government in Korea) 
—to get himself in trouble to any further 
extent? Nor (as far as I know) can 
anyone say that Dr. Rhee has ever re- 
sorted to violance in his forty-year 
struggle for Korea’s independence. 

On the other hand, though Mr. Lyuh 
avowed Communist when he 
attended the 1922 Congress of the Third 


was an 


International in Moscow, he seems to 
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In Turbulent Korea 


By Geraldine Fitch 









Between these two huts runs the 38th Parallel which divides Korea into 
U.S. and Soviet zones. The Quonset hut is site for local American 
patrol, and the log cabin is where the Russian staff camps. 


have organized his People’s Democratic 
Party without Communist authorization 
and without Russian approval. Suppose 
—as some Koreans are convinced—he 
was not amenable to party discipline, 
more complete in its authority than the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians. 
Suppose he was pulling away from his 
party as it became more and more 
Communist. What would be more-to-be- 
expected than that he should be purged, 
and his death by violence laid at the 


door of the rightist leaders? 
” bd ” 


On my second evening in Seoul, my 
husband and I were included with other 
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friends in a dinner at the home of Pak 
Sang-Nan, who graduated from Brown 
University in 1905. The evening was re- 
markable for a number of things. The 
house itself was over two hundred years 
old. Removing our shoes and sitting on 
the floor a la Japanese around a low 
dinner-table was an experience. The 
Korean dinner itself with four desserts 
was intriguing. But most interesting of 
all was the opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of Kimm Kiv-sic. 

My husband has known Dr. Kimm for 
about thirty years, as he has known 
other Koreans in exile: the late Lyuh 
Woon-hyun, the Lyuh Woon- 
hong, Dr. Philip Jaisohn, Mr. Kim Koo, 
and Dr. Syngman Rhee. He was a left- 


brother 


winger, an+exile in China who during 
the “China incident” came to the con- 
clusion that all Koreans factions should 
try to unite in order to further the cause 
of Korean independence and in order to 
merit the moral support, and perhaps 
the financial! aid of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. I understood it was through his 


influence that the Korean Volunteer 


Corps, a left-wing military group, had 
been induced to join the Independence 
Army of the Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment to fight with the Chinese against 
Japanese aggression. 

Kimm Kiu-sie is fragile. He is as 
serene as Dr. Rhee is nervous. He has 
a keen mind, great self-restraint, a dry 
humor. His eyes are penetrating, but 
twinkle kindly. He is now the chairman 
of the Korean Interim Legislative As- 
sembly (KILA), a body half-elected (the 
rightist half) and half-appointed by the 
AMG (the leftist half). The latter is 
one of the weird interpretations of 
“democracy” by our military govern- 
ment: giving the people as many left- 
wing representatives as they have chosen 
from the opposite side. (I know it sounds 
fantastic, but it is true!) : 


* * *” 


W:- talked of the assassination of Lyuh 
Woon-hyun. There was supposed to have 
been a*price of 20,000,000 yen on Lyuh’s 


head. “On mine, too,” Dr, Ki n added 
drily, as ne smoked peace aly on a 


Korean-style pipe about a yard long, 
tipped with jade. “In fact,” he said with 
a smile, “I am supposed to be the next 
target from tonight on.” He referred to 
the eight armed guards in the garden, 
and said he had five plainclothes. men 
about. 

I asked Dr. Kimm: “Do you 
Lyuh was a Communist?” 

He puffed a moment or two, and then 
said: “I do not know whether he was 
or was not a Communist at the present 
time, but I know his history... .” 

He began reminiscing. In 1921, Kimm 
crossed Mongolia with Lyuh Woon-hyun 
and another Korean on their way to the 
1922 Congress of the Third International. 
The first part of their trip was by motor- 
ear; then a longer stretch across the 
Gobi was by Russian troika. There were 
cold nights spent on the ground in 
sleeping-bags in sub-zero weather. 

“At that time,” said our host, “Lyuh 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
Ife wanted me to join. He said, only the 
Soviet could or would help the Koreans 
gain their independence from the Japa- 
nese.” (These were the days ef theo- 
retical Communism, and the generally 
prevalent idea that the Soviet would 
help all the oppressed peoples of the 
world.) 


think 


“Certainly I received little sympathy 
or attention in either Paris or Washing- 


ton,” continued Dr. Kimm. “I said to 


Lyuh, ‘Well, if you are so sure Russia 
will help us, I am willing to try it’ 
I became a probationary member of the 
ERED. 55 0 

Arriving in Irkutz, where the Congress 


was supposed to be held, they were told 
had been changed to Moscow. The 
Chinese and Japanese delegations had 
already arrived, and there were other 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: “The Fatalities of Light and Shadow" 


By Ramon Sender ’ 


T is always tempting to write about the red bearded. prophet, but it presents many 
I difficulties. The greatest is that criticism is the most “reasonable” attitude that 

one can imagine, and Lawrenc:’s work,* like that of great poets and founders of 
religions, is not to be understood with the reason. If we wish to embrace it with the 
intel!:zence, we will see that it overflows on all sides. 


Of course it is possible to talk reasonably of God and the devil but, if it is our 
reascn which speaks (without religious emotion) we shall speak really of them only 
as mvral figures designed to comprehend in some way absolute good and evil, but 
w.thout believing in the evil or absolute good. This was not Lawrence's attitude, far 


from it. For him God and the devil 
were two fatalities of light and shadow 
in his life and in his imagination. 

At times one believes that the Eng- 
lish are right when they comment on the 
presence of a new literary talent as on 
that of a dangerous meteor. If it is a 
question of a genius like D. H. Lawrence, 
all precautions seem to be futile. One un- 
derstands—putting himself on the plane 
of the English bourgeoisie — all their 
alarms. The English—and all men in 
general—are afraid of truth. Not of 
relative and useful truth in which they 
feel skilled and powerful, but of the 
implacable disinterest of that truth in 
which, besides relative reality, the two 
dangerous dimensions of the eternal are 
alive: the whole and nothingness. 

Lawrence was born in that absolute 
reality and lived to express it. No one 
has yet been able to realize the con- 
summate importance which the part of 
that mission left fulfilled by Lawrence 
bears in our culture. In the sense given 
by the humanities to the concept of cul- 
ture, Lawrence was the most cultured 
man of our time. The highest culture 
comprehends mystery, watches over and 
cultivates rt and allows itself to be pleas- 
antly astonished by it. The English are 
afraid of that truth which also compre- 
hends the shadows of the night and the 
storms of the unconscious, and which has 
nothing to do with “their” official culture. 


I imagine Lawrence as a teacher in his 
poethted your Eiken him, T holievye that 


instead of teaching boys to find by them- 
selves the reason for four and three mak- 
ing seven, we should teach them to dis- 
tinguish the howls with which the wolf 
sometimes announces the storm on sum- 
mer nights. But he soon forsook the 
classroom and devoted himself to ques- 
tioning nature in his turn. To him, as 
to all other men, nature only answers 
with one word, ever the same: maybe. 
But each one interprets it as he pleases 
and with that interpretation establishes 
his a.irmations on which he leans to walk 
as on crutches. 

The truth was that Lawrence had 
fabricated his own solidly enough. The 
measure of the solidity was given by the 
quantity of. isolation which they let him 
endure. Lawrence was an exasperated 
solitary, a kind of enraged mystic who 
today said yes, but tomorrow also said 
yes. His solitude permitted him the per- 
ception of absolute values better than 
other men. This gave to his culture a 
perspective marked by spaces of eternity 
and religious resonances. And a disinter- 
est which has not been seen before him 
nor will easily be seen again. A dis- 
interest in everything: his own work, his 
well-being, his health. He was conscious 
of his destiny as the prophet of the 
sacred individuality of man, against the 
gregariousness of civilization, Every 
time he called a person, ironically, a 
“culture-carrier” he meant “of civiliza- 
tion.” Because if the word ‘culture” has 
ever had a meaning it is in Lawrence’s 
attitude against persons and phenomena 
called civilized. 

God is the unanimously applauded au- 
thor of a unanimously protested work. 
* The Portable D. H. Lawrence. Edited, 

with an introduction by Diana Tril- 

ling. New York: The Viking Press. $2. 








D. H. LAWRENC 


“The Individual is an Image 
of Divinity” 


This countersense has still not been ex- 
plained, but there can be no doubt that 
it has satisfactory explanations. Law- 
rence perhaps would have explained it 
in the following manner (and may his 
memory forgive us our audacity): God 
is the absolute being in an eternal cir- 
cumstance eternally changing, which is 
marvellous. But if we sense it thus in- 
dividually with imagination, philosophy, 
theology, on the other hand, in trying to 
realize our aptitudes or our ambitions 
we must count upon a factor which is 
an enemy of divinity: time. And upon 
the cooperation of a society organized 
on the bases of evil. That is, of lesser 
evil—which does not cease to be @vil. 
Then God who is absolute perfection in 
the absolute is also imperfect in the rela- 
tive and victim—we might say—of his 
generosity in coming to our side. For 
that God is imperfect at times cannot be 
denied. If God could not be imperfect 
he would know a monstrous limitation. 
Then, for Lawrence the individual is an 
image of divinity. Society—collaboration, 
promiscuity, compromise—are the oppo- 
site. But not fatally. They could cease 
to be so. There is no doubt that Law- 
rence’s individualistic religious exalta- 
tion represents a rehabilitation of the 
classical concept of culture. Before it, 
in the collective, what we call civiliza- 
tion estabished its quarters. 

In that sense cuture and civilization 
are enemies like man and society and are 
in a permanent struggle. Even though 
the forces are unequal, culture does not 
yield. In all cities (civies, root of civili- 
zation) there is a corner which is neither 
city nor country, where some men who 
are neither workers nor peasants, rich 
nor poor, religious nor unbelieving, pro- 
fessors nor students, actual nor ana- 
chronous, maintain obscurely, though 
tenaciously and heroically, the positions 
of culture. In the name of what? In 
the name of God, St. Augustine did so 
at the beginning of the Christian era. 
In the name of man, Lawrence did so 
at the beginning of this era of ours 
which still has no name. When Lawrence 
said to the English recruiting officers 
during the first World War that he ac- 
cepted killing, that he could kill one or 


more Germans, but that the only thing 
he insisted upon was being allowed io 
select them, he was faithful to that con- 
cept of culture which is something more 
than pious pacifism. In each line of his 
work that fidelity illuminated the follow- 
ing virtues: the right of man to be mas- 
ter of his own action. The right to choose 
the irrational elements 
perplexity. The need to reincorporate 
mystery in reality as an indispensable 
dimension. This accepted, it was also 
necessary to accept magic as a religious 
and artistic factor. Thus for him some 
people who in technology had not yet 
achieved the discovery of the wheel, as 
the Indians, but who revealed an attitude 
more attentive and sagacious before the 
miraculous, were more cultured. All this 
he glorified not as a norm elaborated by 
reflexion but as partial aspects of a spon- 
taneous and sweeping virile sincerity. 


* bd He 


Ix this revaluation of the pure animality 
of man, an important part of the atten- 
tion naturally was directed toward sex. 
Since Lawrence’s attitude during the war 
was discrepant and his mystical attitude 
and communicative genius revaluated it 
in a socially dangerous way, the English 
devoted themselves to making life miser- 
able for him. They were successful to a 
certain extent. From New Mexico, from 
New York, Lawrence asked himself: 
‘Why do the English hate me so? What 
have I done to them?” It was a long 
battle. Lawrence’s victory has been com- 
plete. Now no one in England accuses 
him of incest or satyriasis, or reactionary 
tendencies, or of homosexuality or even 
of espionage in the pay of the Germans. 
This last accusation which never came 
to be formulated outside the nebula of 
suspicion was based on the unusuai fac*s 
that Lawrence had literary talent and 
had married a German, Lawrence's bat- 
tle was long. It is ever comforting to 
see with what solicitous attention the 
best English writers, and at the head 
of them all Aldous Huxley, have con- 
tributed to the destruction of those falsi- 
ties with which English mediocrity de- 
fends itself from genius. 


The. English middle classes, however, 
will be the last to understand Lawrence 
in spite of the fact that he offered them 
something which they have never had and 
which could be useful to them in a future 
in which we are going to have to revise 
our notions if we do not wish to dis- 
appear. Of course it is true that the 
bourgeoisie of England in large part be- 
lieve that those dangers are for the rest 
of the world but not for them . This atti- 
tude is so comical that it becomes poetic 
and also has in reality its mystery and 
miracle as do all things. The fact that 
Lawrence has not wished to see it—he, 
who had so present the double and tripie 
depth of every hour—means that bour- 
geois England and he had fallen out for- 
ever. When the middle classes accept 
their defeat perhaps they will learn some- 
thing of prudence. Genius born in the 
mining village or palace must be treated 
not as one citizen more but as an excep- 
tional being from whom historical calam- 
ities and prosperous calms may come. In 
Lawrence’s victory there are droll aspects. 
The calamity now suffered by the Eng- 
lish is that the rest of the world thinks 
they do not know how to make love. To 
free themselves from that shame not a 
few young people—of both sexes—when 
they leave Great Brtain and go te Europe 
or America frequently feel compelled to 
a rowdily scandalous behavior. 





Lawrence’s solitude—against which he 
frequent!y cried out—was a mystical 


in his inner 


necessity. The individual alone, between 
heaven and earth, achieved divinity and 
was invested with a strength of immense 
projection. Nevertheless Lawrence had 
friends. Perhaps he has been the writer 
who has numbered the most friends 
among his companions and the most loyal 
admiration. In spite of this, he always 
gave an uncomfortable and ambulatory 
impression, fleeing from one country to 
another and speaking systematically ill 
of the country just abandoned—of:which 
he had also spoken il! while living there. 
With the exception of New Mexico, but 
still when he spoke well of those deserts 
it. was to oppose them to the rest of the 
American country which seemed to him 
barbarous, vulgar and ferociously obsti- 
nate in sterile enterprises. America was 
civilization. He was culture. Sincere 
culture, valiant, nude, innocent. How long 
will it be before the English and Amer- 
ican middle classes thoroughly compre- 
hend the esoteric message of Lawrence? 
But returning to Lawrence’s famous iso- 
lation, the poet sought solitude because 
on the one hand he was afraid of his 
own affective system and on the. other 
because solitude was propitious to the 
mystical trance. The trance in which he 
did important things: loving or writing. 
His solitude like all solitudes first zives 
to men the desire to attain sublimity in 
all they do, think, feel and dream. 


» - - 


Lawrence gave constant proof in his 
life and in his work that the table of his 
affective values was very high above the 
common level. The least of his feelings 
had more fire than the greatest passion 
of some men. Often in his letters he 
spoke of persons to whom he was almost 
indifferent as “a witch, a little buffalo, 
something sad and terrible.” And refer- 
ring to literary visits: ‘They come to see 
me, but the attention they require of me 
wearies me, exhausts me. Every visitor 
devours me and when they go I am empty 
and utterly worn out, incapable of the 
least effort.” It is evident that a glance, 
a gesture, a word of Lawrence, repre- 
sented enormous affective discharges, 
equivalent at times to those of physical 
possession or aggression among normal 
persons. The violence with which he oc- 
casionally treated some people—who took 
offense and broke with Him—was no 
more than the play of his unconscious 
defenses for the economy of his affective 
wealth. This same reason for the mag- 
nitude of his feelings explains why those 
inspired in him by his mother in his child- 
hood and adolescence were at times so 
excessive. And also the power of his 
love scenes, where in spite of the fact 
that the author sacrifices the purely 
erotic elements to the vigor of other emo- 
tional resources, the truth is that the 
suggesting force is enormous. From there 
came the supposed “erotomania.” Those 
who accuse him of sexual mania might 
remember that the Latins wrote now 
twenty centuries ago: “pagina lasciva, 
vita proba.” Testimony of Lawrence’s 
wife and friends was not necessary for 
one to be aware of the purity of the 
poet’s habits. 


As for the trance, the truth is that that 
constant living in the real absolute where 
every sound, every form, took on im- 
mense meanings, easily led him beyond 
the interests of the socially acceptable. 
Huxley says of Lawrence that he was 
a sort of mystical materialist. But one 
may speak of trance in every sense be- 
cause in all his acts there was a drop 
of illumination. Santa Teresa de Jesus 
said of herself: “I do not know who 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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In the Bomb’s Wake | AtMaximum Distance 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


Reviewed by ERNEST NAGEL 
EXPLAINING THE ATOM. By Selig Hecht. New York: The Viking Press. 


xIV+205 pages. $2.75. 


HERE is a perennial need for making accessible to laymen the major advances 
i in the sciences. Books and articles which attempt to make science “popular” 


can indeed be counted by the legion. 


However, most popularizations fail miser- 


ably in-the task of supplying to their intended readers clear conceptions and sound 
information about scientific achievements or their general significance. The failures 
are usually due to one or more of several reasons. They may assume too much prior 
knowledge, and thus set up a serious barrier to communication. They may substitute 
fanciful metaphors and a purple literary style for forthright descri~tion, and thus 


systematically befuddle the reader with 
imagery that is irrelevant to the point 
of the tale. They may center almost 
exclusive attention upon the real or im- 
agined practical significance of scientific 
discovery, and thus effectively conccal 
the more permanent theoretical import 
of what has been achieved. Or they 
may use the opportunity for grinding 
some private axes, and present a hoary 


- and at best dubious philosophical or theo- 


logical doctrine as the last word of 
scientific inquiry. 

Dr. Hecht s little book, a small con- 
tribution to the current flood of attempts 
to make intelligible to a wide audience 
the ideas involved in the construction of 
the atomic bomb, exhibits none of these 
failings, and is a model of what popu- 
Jar science should be. It is written 
simply but without condescension; it 
tells an amazingly fascinating story 
about the way our knowledge of atomic 
structure has been achieved, but without 
the encumbrance of old wives’ tales; 
and it carries a serious message to 
everyone concerned with the fate of 
modern civilization, but without engag- 
ing in special pleading. Dr. Hecht in- 
troduces his readers to the basic modern 
ideas on the atom by a historical route; 
and he indicates the major steps, and 
the main lines of evidence that required 
them, in the development of these ideas 
since the days of Democritus in ancient 
Greece. Anyone who knows how to 
count and to add and multiply, but 
knows little more than this, can follow 
him with complete understanding. And 
those who were once exposed to ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry, will 
tinc dimly remembered ideas assuming 
a dramatic importance under his guid- 
ance. Dr. Hecht is himself a biophysi- 
cist, so that his own researches have not 
been concerned with the materials he 
expounds in this book; but he writes 
with the intellectual excitement of an 
original explorer in the field, and suc- 
ceeds in conveying to his readers the 
sense of a great adventure in the ac- 
quisition of basic knowledge. 


« * * 


E xprainine THE ATOM can be 
read simply as an elementary intro- 
duction to modern theories of atomic 
structure. But it offers more than this, 
and one would be doing Dr. Hecht a 
grave injustice if one were to present 
his book merely in that light. Two im- 
portant general themes emerge from his 
discussion that have great social signi- 
ficance. The first is connected with the 
fact that the theoretical basis for the 
manufacture of atomic bombs is, and 
has been since 1939, a matter of public 
knowledge, available to anyone with 
the intellectual equipment and the in- 
terest to read the professional journals. 
In a very important sense, therefore, 
there are no- essential theoretical 
secrets to be guarded from  pry- 
ing and hostile eyes—though there are, 
of course, a great number of still un- 
disclosed engineering and technological 
achievements connected with the actual 
production of atomic bombs. Indeed, 
according to the basic theory, several 
alternate possibilities present themselves 
for constructing such bombs; and Dr. 
Hecht believes (as do most physicists) 
that what this country has accomplished 
in overcoming the technical difficulties 
facing the artificial release of nuclear 
energies, other countries can also ac- 
complish within a reasonable number of 
years. Accordingly, the supposition that 
this or any other nation might secure 
itself against devastation from atomic 
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bombing in the event of war simply by 
safeguarding its “secrets,” is uninformed 
and irresponsible talk. The sole basis 
for preventing such catastrophic conse- 
quences of the existence of atomic 
bombs is some form of concerted inter- 


national action and control. 
* a “ 


Tue second theme that emerges from 
Dr. Hecht’s book is no less important, 
and concerns the continued development 
of pure science itself. Dr. Hecht makes 
perfectly clear that the ideas underlying 
the atomic bomb were not sought for the 
sake of constructing a terrible engine 
of destruction, but were the outcome of 
researches aiming primarily at disinter- 
ested knowledge of the general nature 
of things. These researches, however, 
were conducted under conditions that 
permitted unregimented exploration of 
questions whicheinitially were only re- 
motely related to one another, and that 
also allowed for a complete freedom in 
the exchange of ideas between fellow- 
scientists in all lands and in all branches 
of inquiry. Unless these conditions are 
preserved in the future, it seems most 
unlikely indeed that scientific inquiry 
will continue to penetrate into other 
secrets of nature. Accordingly, sug- 
gestions which have been seriously made 
in the interest of national safety to 
curtail the traditional freedom of sci- 
entific research and communication 
would, if enacted and enforced, quickly 
kill the goose that has been laying so 
many golden *¢ss. A similar myopia 
characterizes the proposals that we 
ought to pour money, on a scale com- 
parable to the money spent in the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb, into na- 
tionally organized research projects de- 
voted to the solution of pressing prob- 
Jems (such as cancer research) having 
an over-all peace-time significance. But 
as Dr. Hecht notes, and as outstanding 
physicists have insisted, in spite of the 
money and effort expended upon the 
atomic bomb project, not a_ single 
theoretical advance in physics was made 
during the war; and without an ad- 
equate theory already available to guide 
the intensive work on _ nuclear-energy 
release, the money and effort would not 
by themselves have produced what was 
sought. The truth is that science does 
not advance according to a_ well- 
designed fixed plan, so that the practical 
fruits which often grow from pure re- 
search cannot be forced by regimenting 
inquiry. Historically, at any rate, 
fundamental wudvances in knowledge 
have been thc product of researches 
that were not controlled by immediately 
practical objectives, but were dominated 
by a speculative interest and the passion 
to find out ‘he secret ways of things. 
There are therefore substantial reasons 
for maintaining that only if scientific 
inguirers continue to follow freely their 
own conceptions as to what are promis- 
ing lines of advance—without being co- 
ordinated into a centrally directed plan 
of research, in spite of the apparent 
waste and lack of central direction that 
such independence entail—will science 
be able, in the future as it has in the 
past, to push back the boundaries of 
our ignorance. 


THE COLLECTED TALES OF E. M. FORSTER. New York: Knopf. 308 pages. $2.75. 


him without any sense of obligation or pressure; he does not compel our admira- 


if is one of the privileges of our generation to like E. M. Forster. We can approach 


tion, but permits it. And we-make him the free gift of our love, though he despises 
our more immediate masters and there is little in his method that is congenial to 
what we ourselves are doing. It is hard to remember that we were reading Tom 
Swift’s Giant Cannon when Forster was writing his last novel, and that he has persisted 
through our ignorance of him and our discovery, as a critical essayist from whose 
opinions we chiefly dissent and whose style we relish but do not emulate. In a sense, 


he belongs to us: as a part of the history 
of the development of our taste, one of 
our fads—but we are not his, as we 
are Proust’s or Joyce’s, those undeniable 
fathers, nor is he ours like Kafka whom 
we must whole-heartedly over-appreciate 
if we are to be true to our situation in 
time. Forster is different, and yet not 
alien, and our appreciation of him is 
one of those infrequent extensions of 
empathy that take us outside our leading 
literary assumptions; from his vantage 
we are visible to ourselves in a new 
perspective. 

In his stories, for years out of print 
and here collected in a single volume, 
Forster stands at his maximum distance 
from us. All of these pieces were written 
before the first war, before our birth, and 
the author himself supplies in a foreword 
the rubric under which they fall: 
fantasy. It has become a strangely un- 
fashionable word these days, used con- 
descendingly of the latest musical 
comedy, and we are a little shy before 
it. It stands there in its Georgian re- 
moteness, in a context of fauns and 
hamadryads, with all the special im- 
munity to time of the word sent forth 
beyond recall; unruffled by the dis- 
enchantment of between two wars, the 
astonishing conversions into Marxism 
and out, the commitments and betrayals 
-—and if we approach it with nostalgia 
foremost, we do only what t!ec other 
Forster, the Forster who has survived 
with us into the actual, himself does. 

Past nostalgia, there are rewards: the 
irony and tenderness that are every- 
where in Forster, and the honesty to 
which they add up and which protects 
us from the affront of his ideas. For 
informing most of the stories is the idea 
of the Grace of Nature, that open-air 
Nature inhabited by classical, not-quite- 
believed-in deities, as opposed variously 
to Civilization, the Family, Fences, and 
the organized Church. In a forced choice 
between Christ and Pan, Mr. Forster will 
vote Pan everytime, though he would, 
if he could, identify the two, and in the 








stories Pan’s Vicar is most often the 
Bumpkin, the Natural Hero. In the end, 
such notions would seem _ inevitably 
shallow, silly: Paganism adjuste! to the 
English countryside and memories of 
Mediterranean peasants. But Forster’s 
savages are not. quite Noble (though 
Gennaro has seen Pan he can be bought 
by a very little English gold) not quite 
possible (the Messiah-child of those who 
have seen the Mermaid is not born), and 
beneath the literary evocation of sea- 
monster and tree-maidens, persists the 
real terror and melancholy of their 
meaning, so that The Story of a Panic 
and The Road from Colonus achieve a 
suctessful ambivalence, an ambiguous 
dignity that protects them from the cute- 
ness of The Celestial Omnibus, and a 
real mythic dimension that saves them 
from the sense of a contrived and dis- 
organized mythology that ruins The 
Point of It. 


Perhaps the best of the stories in this 
collection is The Eternal Moment, which 
finds in human love rather than nature, 
ecstacy, in ourselves rather than the 
landscape, the nexus with whatever it 
is the natural scene implies. The story 
foresees the inevitable defeat of one 
committee to such a power in our wo- 4, 
and points up with the gentlest of ironics 
the second-best role of gentility in sooth- 
ing again the offended world. 


Proposed as horeless, the Republic of 
Love seems worth our respect and a kind 
of belief, and we wish for a moment, 
closing the book, that Forster’s vision 
had ended here; but we know that be- 
yond this the terrible revelation awaited 
him, in a strange land, stripped of con- 
genial familiar myths and the possibility 
of fantasy, the echo in those unsuspected 
caves: the meaning beyond the meaning 
of Pan, the meaning of absolute sun 
and absolute dark, un-meaning, noth'n¢ 
at the heart of life, before which Forster 
was to make the only possible rejoinder 
— silence. 





Negro Leader 


Reviewed by BROADUS MITCHELL wD 


THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE: The 
Heroic Story of Frederick Douglass. 
By Shirley Graham. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc. 310 pages. $3.00 


ing about a person whose date of 

death closed a signal achievement, 
but whose date of birth is unknown. Of 
the many who have come from obscur- 
ity and oppression to brilliant distine- 
tion Frederick Douglass was a shining 
example. Born a slave in Maryland, he 
escaped and spent the remainder of a 
long life fighting for freedom for all men. 
Emancipation orator, leader in business 
and every other sort of enterprise to 
aid Negroes, colaborator of statesmen, 
and himself United States Minister to 
Haiti, his talents and determination 
dignified a struggle in which some of 
the failures were his own. The far-see- 
ing advocate of a minority, while con- 
stantly identifying himself with the 
wrongs of his immediate group, is loyal 
to the whole society, and forwards the 
rights and welfare of mankind. 


"Tine 2 is always something affect- 


The life of Douglass was a novel, and 
Shirley Graham has properly recounted 
it by supplying from an informed im- 
agination, the detail which even the 
fullest documents must lack. This study 
won the Julian Messner Award for 


the best book combating intolerance in 
America not only for its skillful use 
of recorded and probable fact, but for 
the discerning spirit of the _ inter- 
pretation. 


It is hard to make the story of. Negro 
slavery in America more brutal than it 
was. Not that the physical ill-treatment 
of thousands was not: offset by decent, 
even solicitous regard of masters for 
hundreds of thousands more. The 
abominable character was in the insti- 
tution, in its degrading effects on whites 
as well as blacks, in its contempt for 
human hopes. Though the personal 
cruelties to Frederick Douglass may in 
instances be too strongly etched, the 
sorrowful picture of social cruelty is 
not overdrawn. 


Times and persons are never just the 
same, but in a broad sense, Negro lead- 
ership in America, if we take Frederick 
Douglass as standing near the beginning 
has described full circle. Between his~ 
period and ours were the Booker Wash- 
ingtons, who taught skills which fitted 
for freedom. There are more of these 
than ever before, and their usefulness 
should not be questioned. But through- 
out history the courageous demand of 
rights has proved more enduring than 
creation of means of enjoying rights. 





Rodeo Soon at Madison Square Garden 





Sara Anderson 





plays the juvenile lead in “The Magic Touch” which opens at the 
International Theatre Sept. 9th 
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MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th STREET, East of Broadway - CH 4-4256 


Evgs. 8:40 Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 


“A very funny 
play, brilliantly 
written, acted 


and staged.” 


—Garland. 
Journal-Amer. 
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RAY TERESA BRIAN 


MILLAND - WRIGHT - DONLEVY 
TROUBLE WITH WOMEN 


ROY ROGERS and 
TRIGGER in 
“BELLS OF 
SAN ANGELO” 






‘You have tosee‘The 
Roosevelt Story’ 
twice. Your orbs 

are crowded with 

tears the first time.”’ 

—WALTER WINCHELL 
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*22nd ANNUAL RODEO @ 
AT GARDEN SEPT. 24th 


A record sum of prize money, 
$138,330, is guaranteed for the, 
22nd Annual World’s Champion- 
ship Rodeo in Madison Square 
Garden, Wednesday, September 24, 
through Sunday, October 26. More | 
than 200 cowboys from all impor- 





among the five chief divisions of 
the rodeo. These are the bareback 
bronk riding, calf roping, saddle 
‘bronk riding, steer wrestling and 


| bull riding, with a purse of $24,910 


plus entry fees for each. 

In addition to this rugged com- 
petitive program, the World’s 
Championship Rodeo once again 


tant centers of the cattle country | will feature Gene Autr y; America’ Ss 


will pay their expenses to New | 
York, and put up entry fees ; 
ranging from $20 to $150, for a 
whack at the prizes. Entry fees, 
are added to the pot, so that the, 
total cash distribution will run| 
over $155,000. 

Except for $13,780 at stake in 
the wild horse racing contest, the 
prize money will be split evenly, 


favorite singing cowboy and movie 
star, with his famous horse, Cham- 
' pion. Gene will sing at each of 
the 53 performames. 


“CROSSFIRE” IN 
7th WEEK AT RIVOLI 


Continuing to play to the biggest 
summertime attendances in the 
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You haventt lived until youve seen 








history of the Rivoli Theatre, 
RKO-Radio’s exciting melodrama, 
“Crossfire,” is now in its 7th week 
of its extended engagement at the 
Broadway film showcase. 

“We are setting new records 
with ‘Crossfire’,” reports Montague 
Salmon, managing director of the 
Rivoli, “and we confidently expect 
the photoplay to exceed every pre- 
vious mark by the time it con- 


cludes its premiere engagement 
here.” 
Aptly described as “a_ blitz 


against intolerance,” the film stars 
Robert Young, Robert Mitchum 
and Robert Ryan. Gloria Gra- 
hame, Paul Kelly and Sam Levene 
also appear in the picture, which 
was directed by Edward Dmytryk. 
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“Song of Thin Man’ at the Capitol Theater 





) Band Leader 





Lee Castle who with his orchestra 
will headline the free entertain- 
ment program at Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park, N. J., opposite the 
125th Street ferry, starting this 
Saturday, August 30. Lee and his 
band will play for the free stage 
shows held twice daily and for the 
free dance sessions held every night 
at the Palisades Park outdoor 
casino. 
“TROUBLE WITH WOMEN” 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
The Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre presents Ray Milland, Teresa 
Wright and Brian Donlevy in ‘The 
Trouble With Women.” Roy Rogers 
in “Bells of San Angelo” makes 
its Greater New York debut as 
the associate feature on this pro- 








gram. The now regular organ 
songfest will be presided over by 
Bill Floyd. 


CHARLES SCHLAIFER 
RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
OF PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Charles Schlaifer, Director of 
badvertising, publicity, exploitation 
and radio for Twentieth Century- 
Fox, has been re-elected chairman 
of the Eastern Public Information 
Committee of the motion picture 
industry. 

Though committee chairmen 
usually serve only one six-month 
term before rotation, Mr. Schlaifer 
was renamed by his colleagues to 
carry through and finalize an ex- 
panded program conceived during 
his initial term as chairman. 

The committee’s membership 
comprises the advertising and pub- 
licity directors of the major motion 
picture companies. They are Mau- 
rice Bergman, Universal-Interna- 
tional; Mort Blumenstock, Warner 
Bros.; Howard Dietz, Metro Gold- 
wyn-Mayer; Paul Lazarus, Jr., 
United Artists; S. Darret McCor- 
mick, RKO Radio; Curtis Mitchell 
Paramount; Ben Serkowich, Co- 
lumbia; and Mr. Schlaifer. 


“WELCOME STRANGER” 
STAYS AT PARAMOUNT 


Continuing to top all summer 
records in the 21-year history of 
the New York Paramount, “Wel- 
come Stranger” continues at that 
theatre for a fourth week, The Bing 
Crosby-Barry Fitzgerald comedy 
is vying with their record-making 
“Going My Way,” which estab- 
lished a record run at the Para- 
mount by playing to more than a 
million persons during its 10-week 
stand in 1944. 

Heading the in person show at 
the Paramount is Carmen Caval- 
Jaro with his orchestra. Featured 
‘= person are Raul and Eva Reyes 
and Nip Nelson. 
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‘Welcome 
Legionnaires 
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MIRTH! MURDER! MUSIC! 


Nick the Dick—and Nora his 
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WELCOME BACK 









- all NEW 
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FIRST 


Produced by NAT PERRIN 
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MR. & MRS. THIN MAN! 
) William 
> Z OWELL 
. Myna LOY 


NEW Comedy . 


=: ey of the | 
HIN MANI 


wth KEENAN WYNN 


<4 DEAN STOCKWELL + PHILIP REED + GLORIA GRAHAME 
PATRICIA MORISON « Oirected by EDWARD BUZZELL 









®BILL ROBINSON 


The new stars-in- -person show at 
the Capitol Pheatre is headed by 


ing star of stage and screen. 
top-flight entertainers include Art 
Mooney and his orchestra, featur- 
ing the Galli Sisters, Bud Brees, 
Dick Wise and Jimmy Welch. 
Comie Lew Parker is the extra 
added attraction, while 
Beverly Tyler rounds out the star- 
studded show. 

William Powell and Myrna Loy 
in MGM’s “Song of the Thin 


ing. Also featured in the new 
“Thin Man’ hit are Keenan Wynn, 
Dean Stockwell, Philip Reed, Pa- 
tricia Morison and Gloria Gra- 
hame, as well as their lovable 
pooch, Asta. 


CRITERION THEATRE OFFERS 
“GONE WITH THE WIND” 

“Gone With the Wind,” David 
O. Selznick’s screen production of 
Margaret Mitchell’s story of the 
Old South, will begin an engage- 
ment at Loew’s Criterion Theatre 
this Saturday, August 30. 

The three-hour and forty-five- 
minute epic will be shown in its 
entirety. The showing at Loew’s 
Criterion will be a regular con- 
tinuous performance engagement, 
with doors opening at 9 a m. 
Patrons may arrive at the theatre 
any time up to 12 midnight and 
see a complete POreeranen, 


“DEEP VALLEY” 
AT STRAND THEATRE 

“Deep Valley,’ Warner Bros.’ 
melodrama starring Dane Clark, 
Ida Lupino and Wayne Morris, 
continues for a second week at the 
New York Strand Theatre. 

Henry Hull, Fay Bainter and 
Willard Robertson have the prin- 
cipal supporting roles in the story 
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B'wey & Sist St. , 
Doors open 10 A. M. 
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HEADS IN-® 
PERSON SHOW AT CAPITOL 





“Bojangles” Bill Robinson, , Ad featuring James 
Other | Jones, Bob Bailey, Paul Consalves 


MGM’s: 


Man” is the partnered screen offer- | 


of a simple mountain girl and an 
escaped convict who find love in a 
violent setting. 

Count Basie and his orchestra, 
Rushing, Jo 


In Brooklyn 


and the All-American Rhythm 
Section, headline the new “in per- 
son” show. Pearl Bailey, noted 
; song stylist, is the added attrac- 
tion and the Edwards.Sisters com- 
plete the new “in person” show. 





“MOTHER WORE TIGHTS” 
NEW ROXY FILM 





“Mother Wore Tights,” new 
20th Century-Fox Technicolor 
Film with music starring Betty 
Grable and_ introducing Dan 
Dailey, is now at the Roxy 
Theatre. 


The gala new stage show also 
, at the Roxy headlines Jack Haley, 
comedy star of stage, screen and 
radio, and Ella Logan, popular 
singing star, recently featured in 
‘Finian’s Rainbow.” 
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"MOTHER WORE TIGHTS" 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


Starring BETTY GRABLE with DAN DAILEY 
20th CENTURY FOX 
ON STAGE! IN PERSON! 
JACK HALEY - ELLA LOGAN 
VICTORIA CORDOVA 


EXTRA! Jerry Murad’s HARMONICATS 
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Ws Another Great Paramount L-for-| show 


Paramount presents 


BING CROSBY 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
BARRY Pilg" “aay 


Becone- by ELLIOTT NUGENT , 


in Person ! 


ARI EN CAVA LLAROs 


And His Orchestra 


SOB ALLEW and LESLIE LONE 
RAUL & EVA REYES 
NIP NELSON 


DON BAKER et the organ 
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Ida Lupino - Dane Clark - Wayne Morris 


in WARNER BROS. HIT 


“DEEP VALLEY" 


Directed by Jean Neguleseo - Produced by Henry Blanke 


IN PERSON: COUNT BASIE anp Huis ORCHESTRA 
and 
PEARL BAILEY 
WARNER BROS. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET STRAND 
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To the Editor 


Qn derald L. K. Smith 


From THEODORE PRICE 


Two weeks ago Gerald L. K. Smith 
was scheduled to deliver here in Boston 
one of his typical fascist lectures. 
About a year before, he had planned a 
similar Boston lecture, coming to the 
attention of the anti-defamation sec- 
tion of the B’nai B’rith. At that time, 
the B’nai B’rith, displaying extraordin- 
ary good sense, met Smith witha front 
of silence, urging newspapers, labor 
organs etc. & give him no editorial com- 
ment, however unfavorable, on _ the 
whole treating him with. the disdain 
one would afford any other loud- 
mouthed boor. 


As a result of B’nai B’rith’s and other 
liberal organizations’ action, Smith 
found awaiting him, in a hall that seats 
hundreds, fifty people, consisting mostly 
of old women! He left Boston cursing, 
fuming and frustrated, 

For the latest Smith lecture B’nai 
B’rith tried the game procedure, but 
a new element had entered. The Com- 
munists, caring nothing about the issue 

hand—pragamtic minimizing of the 
influence of a violent anti-Semite—but 
only getting cheap publicity and in- 
creasing their prestige among the Inno- 
cents and totalitarian liberals, began a 
city-wide scare campaign, urging mob 
action against Smith. 


The Semanties of Some 


From GEORGE GOE 


Ir was my intention to write a letter 
about some aspects of today’s crisis in 
liberal thought when, reading the recent 
“The Home Front” article, “A Theory to 
Explain the ‘Liberals,’ I found that Dr. 
Bohn preceded me in saying some of the 
things I wanted to say. 

Dr. Bohn really hit the target in 
pointing out both that the pseudo- 
Liberals just seem stuck in the termi- 
nology of a radicalism that is surpassed 
by events, and that the most crucial fight 
is now, and has been since the early 
1930s, between those who believe in 
Freedom and those who do not. 

Of course this “semantic lag,” by 
which Dr. Bohn explains the distorted 
views of the fellow-travelers, needs it- 
self an explanation in the field of psy- 
chology, but a lot can be done to 
straighten out political thinking by clari- 
fying the meaning of terms and deprive 
them of their almost magic spells by 
which they excite feeling of sympathy 
or disgust according to their historical 
origin and use. 


If we define more widely “imperialism” 
as the misuse of power by one nation, 
then, most certainly, the inhuman politi- 
cal and economical oppression practiced 
by Soviet Russia in the countries she has 
grabbed into her sphere fits the defini- 
tion.. About the way capitalistic America 
treats the native labor in the Middle 
East Oil Fields there is at least the 
benefit of the doubt, but there is little 
doubt about what the Soviet Government 
would do, should it become their em- 
ployer. 


Orthodox dialectical materialism, by 
attributing all social evils to capitalistic 
economy, failed to take into consideration 
eertain fundamental characteristics of 
human nature of which the capitalistic 
form of exploitation was, and is, but one 
manifestation. 


All these considerations should not, 
however, make us lose our identity as 
Socialists. Our aim should still be the 
creation of a world society in which a 
democratically controlled planned econ- 
omy, having as its driving foree the 
interest of the consumers, would avoid 


Working through such organizations 
as the Communist-front American 
Youth for Democracy, drumming up 
the Innocents among the city’s many 
university students, on the whole utiliz- 
ing the same tactics as the Hungarian 
CP in breaking up meetings, they filled 
the hall-with over six hundred hooting, 
s_reaming Koinmsomolists, and shouted 
down (in the name of democracy) some 
one—fascist though he might be—who 
wanted to express his views. The result, 

course, was huge newspaper spreads, 
coveted life-giving free publicity, for 
the now martyr-haloed Gerald L. K. 
Smith. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


“Liberals” 


depressions and unemployment and in- 
sure economical justice. This, of course, 
implies a World Federation. 

As the capitalists are not the only ex- 
ploiters, the proletarians of capitalistic 
society are not the only victims. In 
countries under the heel of dictatorial 
Communism, the old subdivision of 
classes disappears and a new one is 
ereated where members of all former 
classes are being oppressed. But it is 
not only in the fight against Communism 
that an intelligent work of education 
on our part should be able to rally 
people from all classes. The evils of 
capitalistic economy, too, are felt by 
much larger strata of population than 
just the manual workers. Depressions 
hit everybody, with the exception of a 
few very big magnates, and will do even 
more so in the future. Even more than 
the shortcomings of capitalistic economy, 
the ravages of modern warfaré hit in- 
discriminately. Social standing or money 
certainly would not protect anybody from 
the deadly effects of atomic bombs. 


New York. 








Control of Albania 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


slavia, which is a puppet of the Soviet 
Union. 

5. The army was mobilized to the num- 
ber of 60,000, and some say 100,000 
(out of a population of a million), and 
equipped with Soviet or captured Ger- 
masgerms and ammunition. The Alban- 
ians were surprised to see the soldiers 
of their new Republic clothed in the uni- 
forms of the Russian army. More sur- 
prising still, Albanian officers blossomed 
out in discarded uniforms of the United 

. States Army, supplied by the Soviet 
Union or Yugoslavia. 

6. All bookstores were raided and 
books remove “for examination,” leav- 
ing nothing but Soviet literature, which 
arrived in a flood from Moscow. The 
movie houses were nationalized and all 
films confiscated. Only Soviet films issued 
by the “propaganda bureau” were shown. 
The official newspaper began carrying 
news only from the Soviet agency Tass 
and the Yugoslav agency Tanjug. Ex- 
ception was made when the British or 
American agencies reported some incident 
implying that civilization in those coun- 
tries was on the way to the doghouse. 

7. The purge of anti-Communist 
democrats, which had been cautious and 
poradic, was set going systematically. 
It was conducted on the “amalgam” plan 
made famous in the Moscow trials. That 
is, real traitors and quislings were trotted 
out, and innocent people tried with them, 
the issues and personalities thus becom- 
ing so confused that honest judgment 
was impossible. The accused were often 
attacked by instigated mobs on their 
way to and from the court. When sen- 
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tenced to death they were shot the next 
day. When sentenced to prison they were 
shipped to slave labor camps—a slower 
and more painful death. 

8. The school system was smashed 
and totalitarian education introduced. 
French and English were tabooed, teach- 
ers of doubtful loyajty to the Soviet were 
thrown out, acquiescent teachers were 
taken to Moscow for higher training. 
The Communist device of training chil- 
dren to spy on their parents was in- 
troduced, and those with a tale to tell 
were played up as hexoes, Religious 
teaching was eliminated an: in its place 
the children were taught to sing: “Enver, 
Tito, Stalin—Stalin, Tito, Enver” in the 
manner of a pious chant. 

9. All travel abroad, except to the 
Soviet Union and satellite Balkan coun- 
tries, was forbidden. This was a serious 
blow to about 200 Albanian-Americans, 
who have been refused exit permits to 
make possible their return to the United 
States. 

10. Shiploads of UNRRA supplies, 
valued at $28,000,000, were sold at high 
prices, or sent on to Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, or distributed at strategic 
moments as a bid for popular support. 
Merchants were compelled to pay cash 
for these supplies, and ten days later 
had their stores nationalized and their 
stocks confiscated without indemnity. 
Such operations enabled the Government 
to maintain a large army on the Greek 
border, where it helps to promote chaos 
designed to bring Greece also under 
Soviet domination. 


Turovcnour this period the United 
States withheld recognition from Hoxha’s 


Government on the ground that it failed 
to honor the prewar treaties. In Novem- 
ber, 1946, the American minister was 
withdrawn and the legation closed. The 
United States has no representative thefe 
now and neither has England. 

Meanwhile, according to a recent dis- 
patch, Albania’s gold reserve has been 
shipped to Moscow. Furthermore, the 
General Director of the State Bank and 
eight Communist deputies have been ar- 
rested for opposing servility to Russia. 
One of those arrested is the former 
leader of the Communist Party. This 
means that dictatorship in Albania has 
reached the extreme point, correspond- 
ing to Hitler’s blood purge and Stalin’s 
Moscow trials, when the party itself is 
purged by the dictator. 

11. To crown this process of “Soviet- 
ization,” the Communists in July, 1946, 
introduced a new currency. Although 
highly patriotic’ on its face, this money 
is tied to the Russian ruble and the 
Yugoslav dinar at rates which assure tlie 
economic subjection of the country. And 
although inscribed with the name of the 
new Albanian Republic born in January, 
1946, it was printed in Moscow eight 
months before that blessed event, and 
bears the date May 15, 1945! 

There is reason for describing the tak- 
ing over of Albania as a neat trick, 
coolly prepared and boldly executed. 
Prepartions for taking over the rest of 
the world may not have gone so far as 
printing the currency, but they are being 
made with the same careful and un- 
scrupulous attention to detail. 
Copyright, 1947, by The New Leader, 7 
Fast 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Serbian 
Congress to 
The New Leader 


From M.M.DUCHICH . 
President, All-Serbian Congress 


Tue All-Serbian Congress, attended 
by 400 delegates and representing more 
than one hundred thousand Americans 
and Canadians of Serbian descent and 
origin, assembled in Chicago, has in- 
structed me to greet you in its name as 
an old friend of the Serbian people, and 
a supporter in their present struggle for 
the preservation of freedom and democ- 
racy in subjugated Yugoslavia. 
Chicago, Il. 


No Doubie 
Standard 
of Morality 


From GERHARD S. SCHACHNE 


I would not let this opportunity pass 
without letting you know how deeply in 
sympathy I am with the ideals enunciated 
by The New Leader. In my opinion, it 
it today almost the only publication in 
the United States which is entitled to 
call itself “progressive” and “liberal.” 
No other paper has been as fearlessly 
consistent in defending human liberty or 
as adamant in refusing to apply a double 
moral standard. 


The Dignity 
of Man 
From DONALD A. T. SMITH 


Ir has been my experience to read a 
great number of: articles reciting the 
rights of men and their duties; but I 
have never read so stirring and profound 
an article as the one in the July 19th 
issue “The Dignity of Man,” by the 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil D.D. 
Many who have tried to state the facts 
have failed and I feel that such theses 
would bring many people back to their 
senses. In my opinion your policy of 
granting space for such great material 
should be given wholehearted support. 
As your paper is doing a tremendous 
good, may it continue to bring good 
ideas to the public. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Book 
on Debs 


“ea /OSEPH W. RILEY 


bourne the past two years, I have 
been doing research in connection with 
the writing of a book on the life of Eu- 
gene Victor Debs. In this research, one 
thing stood out prominently above every- 
thing else: the fact that copies of ‘Gene's 
writings and speeches were so rare. 

Many people in writing to me ex- 
pressed the hope that some of this ma- 
terial could be put in print. If sufficient 
people were interested in obtaining such 
literature, it could be made available at 
very low cost. I would be anxious to 
hear from any of your readers who would 
be interested in purchasing these pam- 
phiets if they were made available. If 
sufficient people “express interest, [ am 
willing to undertake publication of most 
famous writings, and speeches of Eugene 
Debs, in pamphlet form, on a non-profit 
basis, and publish them. at a rate of 
one new pamphlet per month. These 
pamphlets would cost between five and 
twenty-five cents depending upon the 
number of pages and the number of 
subscribers. 

I am sure many of your readers ad- 
mire Debs, and would be interested in 
obtaining the proposed material. Inci- 
dentally, I am still doing research on 
Debs, and I would appreciate hearing 
from any of your readers who might 
have letters or other material that would 
throw any light on Debs’ life. 

Philadelnhia 4, Pa. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Radio and Newspaper Campaign will 
begin late in September in Rochester, 
N. Y. Arrangements are now being made 
with Radio Station WSAY for a 15- 
minute talk by August Claessens on 
“The Message of Social Democracy” 
and a large-scale ad in the Times-Union 
advertising the broadcast and organi- 
zation meeting. Early in October the 
same campaign will be tried out in 
Baltimore, Md... . August Claessens is 
the Labor Day speaker at the CIO picnic 
in Passaic, N. J., Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 1... . Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg and August Claessens are among 
the speakers at a Socialist Party Con- 
ference, Sept. 13-14, at The Homestead, 
Crafts, Carmel, N. Y. Topic: “Outlook 
for 1948.” Other speakers are Will 
Stern of the W.C., Wm. Becker, Aaron 
Levenstein, B. Horowitz, and I. Barshop 
for the S.P. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets’ on 
Wednesday, Sept. 3, at 8:30 p. m. 
Robert J. Alexander, just returned from 
South America, has been invited to 
address the delegates. Topic: “The So- 
cialist Movement in South America.” ... 
Meetings of Branch Officers: New York 
} County, Tuesday, Sept. 2, at 6 p. m.; 
Bronx County, Wednesday, Sept. 3, at 
6:30 p. m.; Kings County, Tuesday, Sept. 
2, at 7 p. m. . Women’s Committee: 
First -meeting after the summer on 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, at 1:30 p. m., at the 
Rand School. The Women’s Afternoon 
Forum with Esther Friedman, chair- 
man, starts October 7th at the Rand 
School, 7 East 15th St., New York City. 
‘ Annual Debs Celebration, Sunday, 
Nov. 16th, 6 p. m., at the Park Central 
Hotel. Speakers: Louis Fischer, Israel 
Feinberg, Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Abraham 
N. Weinberg. .. . Algernon Lee speaks 
over Station WEVD every Saturday at 
9:30 p. m.... August Claessens speaks 
at The Group, Saturday, Sept 13, 9 p. m. 





ea or r Dollars? 


(Continued from Page Seven) 

ly feels that the “appeasement” policy 
which Ambassador Messersmith carried 
out in Buenos Aires has been successful, 
and with the retirement of both the 
eontroversial Messersmith and his even 
more controversial antagonist, Spruille 
Braden, from the high circles of the 
State Department the way was paved 
for the final conyocation of the con- 
ference. . 


In spite of this bettering of relations 
between the Argentine and the US it is 
likely that Peron will present another 
problem to Uncle Sam in this Rio Con- 
ference. That this would be true was 
indicated in the preparatory meetings 
of the Pan-American Union for the 
eiganization of the Rio Conference, 
when Argentina was the chief advocate 
of the inviting of Nicaragua to the 
meeting, though most of the other Amer- 
ican nations were opposed to this invita- 
tion, in view of the obviously anti- 
democratic coup made by General and 
ex-President Anastasio Somoza in that 
country. And, in the first few days of 
the conference, Argentina has shown a 
somewhat questioning attitude with re- 
gard to the definition of terms in the 
proposed new defense treaty. In view 
of the highly irregular way in which 
Peron came to power, his friendliness 
with the Axis during the war, and with 
Franco at the present time, and the 
long-sustained US campaign against 
him, Peron wants to be very careful 
about getting into any situation in which 
Inter-American intervention might be 
successful if tried another time. 


And it is likely that Peron will receive 
support from other countries in this 
doubting attitude. This writer found a 
general tendency among South Amer- 
icans, even those who sympathized with 
the US in the general world picture, 
to chortle over the way in which Peron 
has defied the United States success- 
fully. And no doubt, Argentina will 
back up the demands of other countries 
that the US discuss economic as well as 
defense questions. 
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“The Fatalities of Light and Shadow’ 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
writes these things’ — her Moradas, or 
analysis of the mystical states of the 
soul—“because the truth is that I take 
the pen without knowing what I am go- 
ing to say and I write what comes out.” 
As for Lawrence he says in a letter: 
“Yes, I am writing. I am writing a 
novel. Every day I write. And I am on 
page 145, damn its eyes, and I’ve no no- 
tion of what it’s about.” And what was 
it going to be about if every voice, every 
affection, every illusion and every word 
take on a magic relief on that plane of 
the absolute where he writes? Write 
what he may—the memory of a visit, the 
scene of shopping for provisions in the 
village—it will be a prodigy. Because 
Lawrence’s secret is the restitution to 
reality of its magic elements. When he 
tells us that he is sweeping the house 
(the least important act imaginable) he 
tells it to us with words that stand out 
in unforgettable relief. He wrote more 
or less in a trance and it is not strange 
that this state should easily be transmit- 
ted to the reader. 

If one could speak thus—reducing 
terms—we would say that he wrote with 
temperament while other writers—Hux- 
ley for example—write with reason, with 
reflexion. There are very clear differ- 
ences between the one and the other. In 
general, words harmonized to obtain the 
narration of a fact or a series of facts 
give us the physical atmosphere, - the 
moral atmosphere, the episode, the types, 
the central fact, etc. When it is reason 
“which writes with a cold skill guiding 
interest and emotion where it will, it hap- 
pens that after the narration is read the 
words disappear and only the conceived 
forms and their movements remain. Their 
mission as vehicle and suggesting instru- 
ment fulfilled, the words vanish. So it 
is with Stendahl’s work, characteristic 
type of the writer “of reason.” And with 
that of Huxley—I am recalling his de- 
lightful utopia and I see it as a series 
of aquarelles painted on parchment and 
seen against the light—of which neither 
do I recall the words, not a single word. 
With poetry (which is not written with 
reason) it is impossible to forget the 
words. Before Poe’s raven we always re- 
member his words: “Never more” as in 
the popular poem of Verlaine it is not 
the image of the rain that stays with us 
but two lines: 

“It pleut dans la ville 
comme il pleure dans mou coeur.” 


But I do not think that this is exclusive 
with poetry, as Paul Valéry says. I re- 
member words, phrases, of Lawrence’s 
narrations, luminous accents, the same 
as in a great poetic work. This happens 
to me even in some works that strike me 
as of lesser importance and in one— 
The Son of Man—which I consider a fail- 
ure. This work begins with the twenty 
best pages I have ever read, but at once 
it flows into a cheap opera Egypt with 
Isis and Osiris, etc. Nevertheless in those 
first pages I hear the voice of the persons, 
animals and elements. I see a tip of 
Jesus’ tunic moved by the wind, I hear 
the crowing cock, tied by a foot, I hear 
the swish of the wide leaves of the fig 
tree in the breeze and one by one I listen 
to the words of Jesus, indifferent words, 
heedless in their own divinity. There is 
something fatal and magic in the rela- 
tion of Lawrence’s words to the facts 
they relate. Though it appears absurd 
we could say that words seemed to come 
to Lawrence above or below reflexion 
with unforgettable satanic or angelic 
meanings. When he reaches page 145 
“without knowing what in the devil it is 
about” and when he has the notion of 
what he is doing, as he likes to say, in 
his solar plexus and not in his head (that 
is, when he writes “in a trance”), the 
allusive foree of the words and their 
propriety and inevitably are immense. 
Thus, men created by writers “of re- 
flexion” are only dreams—dreams of the 
man—but those of Lawrence seem what 
in reality we all are: dreams of matter, 
of earth and expression of the divinity 
of that earth and.of that matter. One 
often sees that Lawrence’s attitude be- 
fore man or woman (indistinctly) is of 
adoration because he possesses as no one 
else the intimate sense of the divinity of 
all creatures. In this as in all extremist 
attitudes there is danger and Lawrence 
has had to suffer the enthusiasm of the 


ambiguous masculinity who adopted him | 


during the last twenty years in not a 
few countries. 
* . * . 


Lawrence had no sense of humor, at 
least in his novels—what appeared in his 
letters was rather corrosive sarcasm. Of 
course it is true that his furious non- 
conformity did not permit it because 
humor is a form of adaptation, a com- 
promise. To that incapacity for humor 
he owes his prophet’s and apostle’s per- 
sonality. It is the same incapacity of 








Turbulent Korea 


(Centinued from Page Nine) 
Koreans from China, including Man- 
churia, and some from Korea. As a 
matter of fact, the Korean delegation 
(numbering 60) was larger than either 
of the others. The Chinese had 45, the 
Japanese only about 20, two or three of 
whom were avowed anarchists. When it 
was time to start the week’s journey to 
Moscow by rail, they were all escorted 
to the train. They found a Wagon-Lits 
compartment-sleeper for the Japanese, 
a second-class dining-car for the Chinese, 
and for the Koreans an unheated box- 
car with no windows. 

As leader of their delegation, Dr. 
Kimm turned to his fellow-Koreans and 
said: “We are not going to Moscow!” 

“But that would offend the Russians!” 

“Sixty frozen corpses arriving in Mos- 
cow will not do the Russians any good,” 
said Kimm. 

Within an hour, one more Wagon-Lits 
sleeper and two more second-class diners 
were attached to the train. 

At the Congress, Dr. Kimm was made 
a member of the presidium. Some con- 
troversy arose between the Koreans from 
China and those from Korea. One day 
Dr. Kimm was informed that he had 
been suspended from the party. He 
sought out the Russian officials of the 
Congress. 

He was told he had done nothing, but 
they desired to protect him from the 
controversy of his fellow-Koreans. How- 


ever, when the Congress was ended, he 
was not allowed to leave. On one pre- 
text and another, he was kept in Moseow 
for seven months. Finally, passage was 
arranged as far as Vladivostok. There 
he was detained six months more. He 
had much time to think. ... 


Ar dinner I sat by Dr. Kimm, so ‘jit 
seemed natural to go on talking with 
him when we returned to the veranda. 
He asked if I had read Kravchenko’s 
I Chose Freedom. He said he felt every 
Korean as well as every American should 
read it, and added: “The most depressed 
people in the world today are the 
Russians!” 

When we said good-night, Dr. Kimm 
followed us out on the terrace. It was 
a beautiful night. Ursa Major scintil- 
lated overhead. A cooling breeze stirred 
the branches of the ginko and rustled 
the pines. Here and there along the 
driveway we could distinguish the 
shadowy forms of the guards. 

That day the life of one leader had 
been snuffed out. At the top of the 
steps in the moonlight stood another— 
a small figure in a long gown, imper- 
turable, inscrutable. On his head, too, 
was a great price. Was he—as our AMG 
so fervently hoped—the desired middle- 
of-the-road leader? Physically so frail. 
Moderate, but without a popular follow- 
ing. Poor Korea! Whence is thy de- 
liverer to come? 


Jesus, of St. Paul, of Mohammed and of 
Luther. I would be happy to find in the 
pages of Lawrence those traces of humor 
that mean serenity and the minimum of 
conciliation with the medium, necessary 
to keep afoot and moving. The universe 
is perfectly counterbalanced and for 
every shadow there is a light and for 
every light a reflexion and still for 
every reflexion a piece of glass or a drop 
of water to destroy it. That capacity for 
humor would reveal to us from time to 
time a happiness that scarcely appears in 
the life of Lawrence. And I do not say 
that Lawrence was not capable of being 
happy. He-had to be profoundly so many 
times as are all men who take the part 
of nature against society, of man against 
the person (mask). But he lacked that 
reflective return to his happiness which 
would have made it expansive and com- 
municative, thus enriching that of others. 
Lawrence was terribly English. The Eng- 
lishman who leaves the orbit of British 
civilization does so with the dramate 
frown of a deserter which will accom- 
pany him throughout his life. Can it be 
because he feels the threat of the rancor 
of the insular folk who continue submis- 
sive and disciplined? We cannot take seri- 
ously that threat—English puritanism— 
which seems to us an abstraction charged 
with literature, but we will never be able 
to know exactly what that, threat repre- 
sented in the life of a man like Lawrence 
whose sensibility formed by them—by the 
puritans—all life long was devoted to 
atacking them, that is the fundamental 
bases of itself. For lét us not forget that 
when Lawrence attacks society from na- 
ture and the person from man, both, na- 
ture and man take on a sombre color, 
a grave tone, a mute dimension. Even 
libertinism, if it exists exceptionally, is 
puritan. Conviction has in Lawrence a 
religious firmness, more than religious, 
sectarian. Beneath that firmness and es- 
pecially that unilateral attitude of a prot- 
estant preacher, one feels sometimes that 
there could be an immense error. If he 


“had smiled from time to time like those 


Italians whom he says he does not under- 
stand, like those compatriots of Virgil’s 
before whom he feels “terribly English,” 
if he had sometimes smiled at others and 
at himself without ceasing to love them 
or to love himself, the danger of that 
immense error would not have existed, 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Let’ * Have More Light on Dark Places 


N America, as in other democratic countries, there 
is a painful gap between theory and practice in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The theory is that 

the people mold foreign policy. But intelligent pub- 
lic control of foreign policy is obviously impossible 
if many essential facts are withheld from general 
knowledge and discussed in terms of gossip and 
rumor. 

Diplomatic secrecy, like military secrecy, may be 
defended as necessary in time of war. But two years 
have passed since the last shots of the Second World 
War were fired. It is high time to lift the iron curtain 
of secrecy which still hangs over much of America’s 
diplomatic conduct of this conflict. Some authoritative 
and suitable representative body like the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees of the House and the Senate should 
undertake a thorough investigation of this subject, 
with authority to subpoena witnesses, no matter how 
highly placed, and to demand the production of rela- 
vai; documents, wherever these may be lodged. 


* * * 


I; is well-known in informed circles that the Amer- 
ican and British Governments are in possession of the 
secret treaties by which Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia, in August and October, 1939, divided up Eastern 
Europe between them. The original Soviet title to 
its annexations beyond its 1959 frontier lies in these 
thieves’ bargains between Hitler and Stalin. 

There is surely no reason to spare Stalin’s sensibili- 
ties now. Why are not the full texts of these treaties, 
and all authentic material relating to them, published 
in Washington and London? Then the last shred of 
the myth of the Soviet Government as a dauntless anti- 
Fascist crusader would be torn to pieces. The chain 
of evidence pointing to Soviet cooperation (for a 
consideration) in Hitler’s schemes for domination of 
Europe would be complete. 

It is often said with varying degrees of knowledge 
and authority that the late President Roosevelt was 
very much disillusioned with Soviet arbitrary and 
unilateral actions in Poland and Rumania after the 
signature of the Yalta Agreement. It would be « -y 
much to his moral and intellectual credit if this 
suggestion is based on fact. But what are the facts? 
Surely there is no valid objection now to publishing 
any communications which Roosevelt may have sent 
te Stalin during the interval between the Yalta Con- 
ference and his death two months later, and any other 
material which may throw light on his attitude. 

There should be a thorough airing, with the sworn 
testimony of surviving participants, of the circum- 

*““sstances in which the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences were held. W. L. White, in his recent 
book, Report on the Germans, strongly hints that 
Stalin resorted to blackmailing methods at Teheran, 
intimating to Roosevelt and Churehill that Germany 
would make peace with the Soviet Union on a basis 
of recognizing Soviet annexations in the Baltic States, 
Poland and Rumania, and that the western powers 
must match Germany’s offer if they wished to keep 
Russia in the war. Churchill, according to White's 
story, was inclined to discount Stalin’s attempt to 


apply pressure, as a bluff; but Roosevelt was strongly | 


impressed by it. This is the sort of thing that ought 
to be a matter of definite knowledge, not of rumor 
and guesswork, 

There should be a thorough investigation of out 
attitude, in theory and practice, toward the right of 
political asylum from the time of the Yalta Agree- 
ment for mutyal repatriation to the present time, 
Here again American public opinion has been a 
victim. of conflicting rumors.. The American people 
ought to knew the full unvarnished truth. 

One of the most scandalous transactions in which 

« the American Government and the American Army 
were ever inivolved was the handing over of hundreds 
of thousands of German war prisoners, for indefinite 


terms of forced labor, to Britain.and France. We- 


ought to know beyond any doubt or question just 
who was responsible for our conniving at what 
amounts to a form of slavery, and by what possible 
arguments such an outrageous step could have been 


defended. 


6 


The group of Protestant clergymen who set out to 
whitewash Tito’s murderous and tyrannical dictator- 
ship in Yugoslavia, beeause they thought this would 
somehow discredit the Vatican, went to Yugoslavia, 
saw it through the spectacles of their totalitarian 
interpreters and guides, and returned with a fairy 
tale of a Yugoslavia in which there is full freedom 






of religion and a fliealthy burgeoning democrac 
When | was in Rome last year, I received exag 
names and specifications of hundreds of priests wh 
have been murdered, and of a system of religio 
persecution which employed sometimes. subtle, so 
times brutal methods of coercion and repression 
There have always been fellow-travelers among th 
clergy. And there is a minority group in Protestanl 
churches so fanatically hostile to Roman Catholicisn 
that it is prone to fall into blind adulation of Com 
munism. The- magazine The Protestant is almost 
psychopathic exhibit of this tendency.. It is doubt 
ful whether the Rev. Guy Emory Shipler, the Rev 
William Howard Melish (whose impartiality may 
be judged from the fact that he is President of th 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
and the other clerical worshippers at the shrine o 
Tito, the atheist, have done much harm. The testi 
mony of the fellow-traveler, clerical or lay, is prett 
well discredited in this country; and this applies te 
fairy tales about Yugoslavia under its present ‘yr 
as well as to similar tales about Russia. 
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Editorials— 


No Alliance 
With Reaction 


I; has been argued that the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan involve the support by the USA 
of reactionary regimes. Events in Greece and China 
puncture this propaganda. 

~ In Athens the Government of Royalist Premier 
Maximos collapsed partly because its actions against 
the Communists had been ineffectual but also in part 
because it had taken brutally repressive measures 
against non-Communist opponents. It is obvious that 
his leadership and that of Zervas were a hindrance 
to American support. Tsaldaris attempted to form a 
government exclusively of the Populist (royalist) 
Party, in defiance of American advice. Our Ambas- 
sador urged the setting up of a government fully rep- 
resentative of the Greek people, including all non- 
Communist parties—a solid front against the enemies 
of Greece and of the USA. Tsaldaris has finally agreed 
to enter a coalition cabinet of all except the Liberal 
Party of Sophoulis, American representatives can only 
offer advice, but insofar as moderate democratic forces 
exist in that land of extremes, the Americans have 
given them support and have urged the reform of a 
corrupt regime—and a new election as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

In China American influence is even more strongly 
on the side of reform. Secretary Marshall, after his 
investigation of Chinese ‘conditions, said that China’s 
hope was in the liberal, democratic forces. Now Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer has said plainly: “The Central Gov- 
ernment will have to put into effect immediately 
drastic and far-reaching economic and political re- 
forms. Promises will no longer suffice. Performance 
is absolutely necessary.” If Chiang Kai-shek wants 
American aid, he must clean house—as he has long 
since’ promised the Chinese people. 

The USA cannot force our ideology upon any 
people as Soviet Russia does. We can only advise 
and persuade, and it is entirely proper to make our 


aid conditional upon reforms desired by the peoples 


concerned. Liberty is still a dynamic word, and the 
world is learning that alliance with the USSR means 
compulsion, while cooperation with the USA means 
freedom of choice. Neither -with money nor with 


arms alone can we win the world. but with a clear, | 


vigorously prosecuted foreign policy of democratic 
action. 
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What Is Labor’ * 
Program? : 


Awerican labor has not been reduced to slavery 
The challenge presented by the Taft-Hartley Bill ha 
given it a degree of emotional unity such as it hag 
never had before. 15,000,000 workers are ready t 
go all out to defeat their enemies. To wipe a ba 
piece of legislation off the books, the AFL and CI@ 
are even willing, in a tentative and suspicious so 
of way, to join hands. All of this is good, but it is fa 
from being good enough. 

The American people are in a dangerous situations 
For the past two years our affairs have been managed 
almost as badly as possible. In the midst of a starv4 
ing world, we removed the war controls with unseemly 
haste. The simplest measures in the interest of the 
common welfare we neglected to take. Now we aré 
running headlong into a period of inflation. At 
time when the state of the world requires stabilit 
in this country, we are foolishly creating the cond 
ditions which lead to depression. The Taft-Hartley 
Bill—bad as it is—is not the main source of out 
trouble and danger. 

Jt cannot be “said that organized labor has been! 
uninformed or disinterested in all the things that 
have been done wrong. Labor was right about pricé 
controls, taxation, housing, minimum wages, social 
security. The trade unions passed the right resolue 
tions about practically everything. Their Washington 
representatives lobbied against all the bills that have 
helped to put us on the danger spot where we no 
find ourselves. But the bills all went through. 

This fact shows up the weakness in the positio 
of organized labor. It has been, in the main, righ 
but it has been ineffective. It has failed thus far to 
gather its great masses of people behind a coheren 
program and make their impact felt. Even now, i 
frenetic concentration on the Taft-Hartley Bill dis 
tracts it from the public-welfare program which coul 
gain the support of great sections of the genera 
population, If this measure were repealed tomorrows 
the American people would still be facing the threa 
of inflation and depression and unemployment. 

The two trade union federations have a gr 
opportunity to give the American people the leader 
ship which they need in solving their economig 
problems. But no organization can take the lea 
unless it is united and unless it knows what it wants: 
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